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REOPERRERRER PERICLES 
THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


presents 


CHRISTMAS PROGRAMME FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


This will be given duriag the week of January Ist, 1962. 
Speakers will include 


@ ERIC PORTER. Now starring as Becket. 


@ LESLIE HURRY. Designer to the Royal Shakespeare Theatre 
the Old Vic, the Royal Opera, etc., etc. 


@ JOHN WYCKHAM. Technical Administrator, the Royal 
Shakespeare Theatre. 


A theatre visit to 


‘BECKET’ by Jean Anouilh, by the Royal Shakespeare 
Theatre Company. 





a RG Ret teen 





@ TOMORROW’S AUDIENCE present an Anthology 
‘THE PRISONERS’ Directed by JOHN DUNCAN 
Designed by ROGER FURSE 


Applications for details should be sent to : 
The Administrator, British Drama League, 9 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1 
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HEINEMANN 
The Play Publishers 


A Selection from The Drama Library Series 


A Man for all Seasons 
The Tiger and the Horse 
Night Must Fall EMLYN WILLIAMS 
The Government Inspector nikoLai GoGoL 
The Living Room GRAHAM GREENE 
The Snow Queen suri MAGITO & RUDOLF WEIL 
Noah 

Dark of the Moon 
The Wild Duck 


ROBERT BOLT 
ROBERT BOLT 


ANDRE OBEY 
CHARDSON & BERNEY 


HENRIK IBSEN 


The Teahouse of the August Moon 


JOHN PATRICK 


Dandy Dick 
Hotel Paradiso 
The Corn is Green 


A. W. PINER( 
FEYDEAU & DESVALLIERES 


EMLYN WILLIAMS 


One Act Plays 
The Plays of Courteline 


EDITED: ALBERT BERMEL 
Ten Diminutive Dramas _ MAURICE BARING 
The Windmill Book of One Act Plays 
EDITED: E. R. WOOD 
EDITED: E. R. WOOD 


Seven Short Plays 


A Complete List of plays and theatre books 


available on application to the publishers 


HEINEMANN 


15-16 QUEEN STREET, LONDON, W,1 
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EVANS PLAYS 


Now released for performance 
YOUR OBEDIENT SERVANT 
(2m., 4f.) 
THE GRASS IS GREENER 
(3m., 2f.) 
GILT AND GINGERBREAD 
(6m., 3f., 1 extra) Lionel Hale 
HOW SAY YOU 


| 

) 

| 

| 

| (7m., 3f.) 

| CAUGHT NAPPING 


Diana Morgan 


Hugh and Margaret Williams 


Harold Brooke & K. Bannerman 
(8m., 5f.) Geoffrey Lumsden 
NAKED ISLAND 
(7m.) 
THE WOODCARVER 
(4m., 4f.) 
IN SEARCH OF HAPPINESS 
(9m., 5f.) 
ONCE A RAKE 
(4m., 3f.) 
SEARCH BY NIGHT 
(4m., 6f.) 
THE EYES OF YOUTH 
(4m.. 6f.) 
BREAKOUT 
(3m., 2f.) 
THE CAPTIVES 
(4m., 3f.) 
THE GARDENS OF ADONIS 
(2m., 6f.) 
THE LONG AND THE SHORT AND THE TALL 
(8m.) 
DOUBLE YOLK 
(A double bill, each play 2m., 2f.) Hugh & Margaret Williams 
RAIN BEFORE SEVEN 
(6m., 8f.) 
EPITAPH FOR GEORGE DILLON 
(5m., 4f.) 
DEAR DELINQUENT 
(5m., 3f.) 
MAN FOR THE JOB 
{3m., 4f.) 
DOCTOR IN THE HOUSE 


(5m., 4f.) Ted Willis & Richard Gordon 
6s. net 


Russell Braddon 

Morris Brown 

Viktor Rozov 

Harold Brooke & K. Bannerman 
Victor Lucas 

Ted Willis 

Bill Owen 

Charlotte Hastings 

Peter Watling 
Willis Hall 


Diana Morgan 
John Osborne & Anthony Creighton 
Jack Popplewell 


Dennis Driscoll 


Please send 6d. stamp for complete catalogue and NEW supplement 
MONTAGUE HOUSE, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 


Telegrams: BYRONITIC, WESTCENT, LONDON. Telephone: MUSeum 8521 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS 
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FRENCH’S 


The House for Plays 


Established 1890 


LONDON TORONTO HOLLYWOOD SYDNEY NE 





Three-Act Plays available now for production by Amateur Societies 
in the British Isles. The cost of copies include postage. 


Unless otherwise stated, all the plays have one interior scene 





AND SUDDENLY IT'S SPRING. A comedy 
by Jack Popplewell. 4 males, 3 females. 
Price 6s. 6d. 


lay by Shelagh 
omposite set. 
Price 4s. 6d. 


THE HOSTAGE. A play by Brendan Behan. 
8 males, 5 females and extras. Price 4s. Od. 


THE COMPLAISANT LOVER. A play by 
Graham Greene. 6 males, 4 
interior scenes. 


ROAR LIKE A DOVE. A comedy by Lesley 
Storm. 6 males, 5 females. Price 6s. 6d. 


THE UNEXPECTED GUEST. A play by 
Agatha Christie. 7 males, 3 females. 
Price 6s. 6d. 


A —— OF EVIDENCE. A play by R. 
Sheriff. 6 males, 3 females. Price 6s. ‘a 


— LITTLE DOOR. A play by A. C. Thomas. 
. 3 females. Price 5s. 6d. 


ROGER THE SIXTH. A play by Joseph 
Carole. 9 males, 3 females. Price 6s. 6d. 


DANGER INSIDE. A _ comedy thriller by 
Falkland L. Cary and Ivan Butler. 4 males, 
5 females. Price 5s. 6d. 


THE MORE THE MERRIER. A comedy by 
Ronald Millar. 4 males, 5 females. Price 6s. 6d. 


POOLS PARADISE. A farce by Philip King. 
4 males, 3 females. Price 6s. 6d. 


A TASTE OF HONEY. A 
Delaney. 3 males, 2 females. 


RHINOCEROS. A play by Eu peony 
translated by Derek Prouse. 10 ain $ 5 temales 
One exterior and three interior scenes. 
Pr‘< eos 6d. 
ONE WAY PENDULUM. A farce in @ new 
dimension by N. F. Simpson. 10 males, 4 females. 
Price 6s. 6d, 


THE WRONG SIDE OF egy fae > A play 
by John Mortimer. 3 males, 3 females. 
Price 6s. 6d. 


FIVE FINGER bey oor no A a © <# me 
Shaffer. 3 ma females. 6d. 


A oa on AIR. A comedy by me 
Johnson. 4 males, 6 females. Price 


A CLEAN KILL. A play by Michael Gilbert. 
4 males, 3 females. Price 8s. Od. 


BELLAMY. A comedy-farce by Anthony Arm- 
strong and Arnold Ridley. 5 males, 4 females. 
Price 5s. 6d. 


SAID THE SPIDER. A play for women by 
Beatrice Leader. 11 females. Price 5s. 6d. 


THE PATCHWORK QUILT. A play by 
Felicity Douglas, 6 males, 6 females Price 6s. 6d. 


OFF A DUCK’S BACK. A comedy by Robert 
Kemp. 4 males, 4 females. Price 6s. 6d. 


STRIKE HAPPY. A farcical comedy by Duncan 
Greenwood. 3 males, 5 females yi fae 5s. 6d. 


GO BACK FOR MURDER. A play by Agatha 
Christie. 6 males, 5 females. Six scenes, five being 
insets. Price 6s. 6d. 





Available February 19th, 1962 


WAITING IN THE WINGS. A play by Noel Coward. 4 males, 14 females. 





Price 6s. 6d. 





SAMUEL FRENCH LIMITED 


26 Southampton Street, 


Telephone: TEMple Bar 7513 
Cables : 


Telegrams : 
DRAMALOGUE, LONDON 


Strand, London, W.C.2 


DraMA.tocue, Ranp, Lonpon 








Frank Stuart 


OVER 50 YEARS IN THE THEATRE» 


Designer and maker of all 
types of animal skins and masks 
on Bire 
os 
| specialise in all mechanical devices, 


puppets, ventriloquial figures 
POD 
3 MEDWAY COURT, LEIGH ST., 


LONDON, W.C.I 
EUSton 2314 (Day) tEUSton 4071 (Evening) 











If you need help in planning a stage— 
orthodox or “adaptable”’—static or retractable 


If you need curtains, tracks, scenery or 
stage equipment of any kind 


Apply to: 


WATTS & CORRY LTD. 


30 OLDHAM RD., MACHESTER 10 
Colyhurst 2736 


Lea m_emectemte ete ete ete | 





The right sound for any desired effect .. . 


by © Qtagesound 


(LONDON) LTO - 


of course 





Sound effects and sound recording for the world of entertainment 
——amateur and professional 


Stagesound (London) Limited 
11-12 King St., Covent Garden, London, WC2 
Telephone: Covent Garcéen 0688 
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EVANS PLAYS 


Now available for amateur production 
ARNOLD WESKER’S TRILOGY 


CHICKEN SOUP 
WITH BARLEY 
5m., 4f. 6s. 


ROOTS 
5m., 4f. 6s. 
’M TALKING ABOUT 
JERUSALEM 


6m., 4f., 3 extras. 6s. 


Postage 5d. extra, cash with order. 


Single reading copies on 10 days’ loan 
ls. each title, cash with order. 


MontTaGue House, RUusseLt SQUARE, 
Lonpon, W.C.1. 





SOUTHWARK’S 
MUNICIPAL THEATRE 
FOR AMATEUR GROUPS 


Near Shakespeare's 
Bankside 


DUTHY HALL 


Great Guildford Street, S.E.! 
Opposite Evelina Hospital 
Seating 300 approx. 
Completely re-decorated 
Enlarged modernised stage 


Enquiries: 
The Town Clerk, 

Town Hall, Walworth Road, S.E.17 
Tel.;: RODney 5464 











ALL YOUR PROPERTIES FROM 
THE SPECIALISTS IN 
THE PROBLEM PROP 


STAGE PROPERTIES LTD. 


LISTS ON REQUEST 


13 PANTON STREET 
HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.1 


WhHitehall 8528 
Recommended by the British Drama League 








THE PHILBEAGH HALL 


PHILBEACH GARDENS 
KENSINGTON, S.W.5 





EXCELLENT STAGE 
FIRST-CLASS LIGHTING 
WELL-DESIGNED DRESSING ROOMS 
REFRESHMENT BAR 





HALL MANAGER: 


Mrs. A. E. Wadsworth 
51 Philbeach Gardens, London, S.W.5 
(FREmantle 898) 





DINELY REHEARSAL STUDIOS 


MONDAYS TO SATURDAYS 9 A.M. TO 9 P.M. 


4 Blandiord Street, 


Marylebone High Street, London, W.1 
WELbeck 6804 9907/4303 








ALL PURPOSE... 


... THE STAGE EQUIPMENT 
OF TODAY AND TOMORROW 


For use in Secondary Schools, Further Education Establishments and 
Adult Theatre Work. Approved and used by the London County Council. 


ALL-PURPOSE EQUIPMENT transformed a restaurant into a theatre 
(illustrated above) at the National Education and Careers Exhibition at 
Olympia—one example of the adaptability of this unique Equipment. 


Manufactured and marketed exclusively by Byfleet Furniture Limited, 
York Road, Byfleet, manufacturers of the ESSEX FLEXIBLE STAGE EQUIPMENT 
FOR JUNIOR AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Please write for Illustrated Literature, Detailed Specification and Price Lists. 
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REX HOWARD tor Sale 


RING or LABS 


STAGE DRAPERIES — LARGEST VARIETY — ALL SIZES 
12 Connaught Street, W.2 PAD. 3600 














THEATRE FURNISHINGS 


You will be wise to make use of our long 


EVANS PLAYS ee 


cia STAGE EQUIPMENT 
1S aah ai SEATING AND CARPETS 
containing nearly 


Here are a few of the contracts entrusted to us: 
50 NEW PLAYS | 


FULL-LENGTH & ONE-ACT ~ : ee 
Coventry, Belgrade Theatre 
Ndola, Lowenthal Theatre 
Telephone or Solihull, Arden High School 
; Solihull, Knowle Village Halli 
write for a Sutton Coldfield Fellowship Hall 
free copy to: MONTAGUE House, Walsall & Staffordshire Technical College 


RUSSELL SQUARE, BECK & WINDIBANK LTD. 
Lonpon, W.C.1. Clement Street, Birmingham, |! 
Telephone: CENtrail 3834 











GARRICK CURTAINS LTD 
ist Specialists 


44 AMHURST ROAD HACKNEY LONDON 


Telephone AMHerst 317! 
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PAINT YOUR OWN SCENERY 


OUR 12-PAGE PRICE LIST GIVES DETAILS OF 


Fireproofed Scenic Canvas, Gauze, Curtain Fabrics, also Hessian, 
Scenic Colours, Dyes, Diamanté Glitter, Brushes, Boards, etc. 


We can also make up Back Cloths, etc. as required 





We have over 100 years’ experience in supplying Professional Reper- 
tory Companies with everything required for scenic painting and 
you may send your problems to us with confidence. 





BRODIE & MIDDLETON LTD 


(Dept. D.) 79 LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C.22 


Established 1840 Telephone: Temple Bar 3289, 3280 
Recommended by the British Drama League 








FOSTERS acces) LTD. 


Managing Director: Fred A. Foster, F.1.B.D. 
375 WESTDALE LANE WEST, 
NOTTINGHAM 


Specialists in 
all Curtain, 
Stage Work 


and Interior 


Decor. 














Be it Play or Musical, consult— 


GIMBERT'S LTD. 


Phone: WHI 2076, EAS 6388 and 
DRO 2839 


Stage and Television Furnishers 
Cedar Avenue 
Whitefield, Manchester 


Specialists in the 
HIRE OF MODERN AND 
PERIOD FURNITURE 
CURTAINS, SILVERWARE, 
ORNAMENTS, etc. 
in complete or part sets at Reasonable 
Charges a kal. « or small Operatic and 
LET US QUOTE FOR YOUR NEXT 


PRODUCTION AND SOLVE YOUR 
PROPERTY PROBLEMS 


MUSICALS OUR SPECIALITY 
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| EVANS PLAYS | 


Comedies now available 


| HOME FOR GOOD 
4m., 4f. 6s. Dennis Driscoll 


| FRENCH POLISH 
4m., 4f. 6s. Stella Martin Currey 


LET THEM EAT CAKE 
8m., 5f. 6s. Frederick Lonsdale 





Postage 5d. extra, cash with order. 





Single reading copies on 10 days’ loan 
is. each title, cash with order. 





DIXON in. 


STAGE EQUIPMENT 
CURTAINS . CARPETS 
SCENE CLOTHS . GAUZES 


Selling Agents for 
ALL PURPOSE AND “ESSEX’”’ 
PORTABLE STAGES & ROSTRA 
BY 
BYFLEET FURNITURE LIMITED 


poeFOe 





19 GARRICK ST., 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Phone: TEMPLE BAR 
1930, 8331 








$ox Theatrical Costumes 


“WITH QUALITY AND SERVICE” 


Write for Competitive Quotations to— 


“ELLIE SMITH 


180 Mansfield Road 
Nottingham Tel. 64452 


ESTABLISHED 35 YEARS 








Specialists in Costumes for 

PERIOD PLAYS OPERAS 
MUSICALS PAGEANTS 
“GILBERT and SULLIVAN 

to 
Schools, Colleges, Universities 
Films and T.V. The Amateur 
and Professional Stage. 
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B. J. SIMMONS & CO. (1941) LTD. 


Theatrical Costumiers 
(ESTABLISHED 1857) 





Professional Department at 
5-13 SHORTS GARDENS, W.C.2 


(rear the Cambridge Theatre) 
Enquiries for New Costumes, Purchase or Hire, First Floor 


Also Department for Revues, Light Entertainments, 
Pantomimes, etc. New or from Stock. 


Also Largest Stock of Period Costumes for Hire at 
25 SHELTON STREET, W.C.2 


(Next to Stage Door, Cambridge Theatre) 


Telephone: Telegrams: 
Temple Bar 5568 History Lesquare London | 
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Stage Lighting 


For CINEMAS, THEATRES 
SCHOOLS and 
ENTERTAINMENT HALLS 


500W. MIRROR SPOT 


Suitable for >-— 
F.0.H. Lighting 
Shop Window 
Exhibition or 
Display Lighting 
Major range includes: 
Floods, Floats 
Battens, Dimmers 
Switchboards 
Cinabex 


MAJOR EQUIPMENT CO. LTD. 
18-22 Gorst Road, London, N.W.10 Telephone: ELGar 8041 (5 lines) 
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CANVAS 22 


35/6” wide Superfine Dyed Cotton Duck | 
White Cotton Duck 
Hessians— Natural and Dyed 
Fireproofed Flax Scenic Canvas 
We can also make up Stage Cloths etc. 
as required 
RUSSELL & CHAPPLE LTD., 








FUR RUGS AND SKINS 

STUFFED ANIMALS 
BIRDS 

HUNTING TROPHIES 


EUSton 2765 


EDW. 
AND SONS 
61 COLLEGE PLACE, LONDON, N.W.! 








STAR *« 
COSTUME STUDIOS 


SPECIALISTS IN MODER® MUSICALS, 
REVUES, PLAYS, OPERAS & PAGEANTRY 





GILBERT & SULLIVAN OPERAS SUPPLIED 


LARGE HIRE STOCKS OF SHAKESPEARIAN, 
HISTORIC, BIBLICAL, FANCY DRESS AND 
PANTOMIME COSTUMES 


Personal Service Reasonable Rates 
78 ELMS ROAD, LONDON, S.W.4 
Macaulay 6401/2 











BLACK LION 


COSTUMES 


Artistic, fresh, historically correct 
Theatrical and Fancy Dress 


All periods and styles 
MO TE CHARGES 


25 SOMMERVILLE RD., BRISTOL 7 
Telephone BRISTOL 41345 








& 
FIREPROOFED CANVAS 


NATURAL AND DYED 
HESSIANS 
FOR SCENERY 


BURNETS 


(Estab. 1832) 


LARGE STOCK OF FABRICS 
FOR 
PERIOD & CONTEMPORARY 
COSTUMES 


22 GARRICK STREET 


LONDON W.C.2 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 3972-4893 


























THE BRITISH 
DRAMA LEAGUE 


combined INSURANCE Policy 
for 
AMATEUR SOCIETIES 


issued only through 


REX. THOMAS 


(INSURANCE) LTD. 


insurance Brokers 


Head Office: 

REX HOUSE, 
BALLARDS LANE 
LONDON, N.12 

Telephone: Hillside 6373/6 


SCALE OF PREMIUMS 

ote Sie ae 12. Days 20 Days 
exceeding Cover Cover 
£100 20/- 27/6 
£250 25/- 32/6 
£500 27/6 35/~- 
£1,000 35/- 45/- 
£1,500 40/- 52/6 
£2,000 45/- 60/- 





. LOSS of or DAMAGE to SCENERY, 
WARDROBE and PROPERTIES 
whether belonging to the Society or on 
HIRE or LOAN. 

2. CLAIMS made by members of the 
PUBLIC for personal injury or damage to 
property up to £10,000 pius law costs. 

3. EMPLOYERS’ LEGAL LIABILITY. 


For detailed Prospectus please apply to:— 
REX THOMAS (insurance) LTD. 











CAPE 


OF 


CHISWICK 


tor 
SCENERY 


and 
DRAPERY 


SUTTON LANE 
CHISWICK, W.4 
CHIswick 2828 

















Rest assured my dear, 
there is a plan 





If you've been in the habit of thinking that 
professional stage lighting is only for societies 
more well-to-do than your own, you should 
read “Stage Lighting on a Shoestring.” 


You'll be surprised how little it can cost to 
get started on a workable lighting installation 
which not only covers your immediate needs, 
but which places no limitation on more 
ambitious plans for the future. It might be 
a:good plan to write for a copy to-day. 


THE STRAND ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO., 29 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C.2 
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MR VAYY EGAN 


The Quarterly Theatre Review 


Founded by Geoffrey Whitworth in 1919 





NEW SERIES WINTER 1961 NUMBER 63 


CONTENTS 





The Year Gone By 
Plays in Performance dy 7. W. Lambert 
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Theatre in Darkest Africa by Adrian Stanley 
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Byron’s Neglected Plays by John W. Klein 
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THE YEAR GONE BY 


HE past year has been an eventful one in the history of the British Theatre 

and once more the British Drama League has seen success coming to 

causes which it has steadily championed over more than four decades. 
But progress rarely runs a smooth course in the rough seas of national finance. 


After refusing to release the million pounds long ago laid ‘on tap’ by Sir 
Stafford Cripps for a National Theatre, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, per- 
suaded by the London County Council’s readiness to subscribe an even greater 
sum for this purpose, changed his mind. So the National Theatre at last became 
a probable reality: but it is not, at the time of writing, a certainty since complete 
agreement about its building and organization has not been reached. The 
Chancellor’s sudden insistence that Sadler’s Wells should be moved to the South 
Bank as part of the scheme may be said to have thrown an opera into the works. 


Furthermore, when the Chancellor turned down the National Theatre, he 
offered a considerable subsidy to the drama in general by way of compensation. 
So the hard-pressed repertories, including the Old Vic, thought that they could 
go forward with a realistic hope of help to come. But, when the National Theatre 
promise was subsequently made, this subsidy was held up, at least for the time 
being. This was a great shock to the companies who had worked hard to prepare 
their estimates bah g claims for submission to the Arts Council and thence to the 
Treasury. Fortunately the Chancellor relented to some extent in the middle of 
November. But what the theatre needs is a steady policy by which to pian for 
some time ahead, not subsidies promised, withdrawn, and then partly renewed. 


On the credit side of the theatre policy account there can be set a growing 
awareness among municipal bodies that the living theatre must be a reality and 
not a name and that its vitality is a public responsibility. But it is most unfortunate 
that aid to the arts should become a matter of embittered party politics, as it has 
done at Nottingham. While opinion among those concerned with local govern- 
ment is slowly veering towards support for the arts and protection of endangered 
premises, there are constant menaces to old theatres. So the maintenance of 
theatres, like the price of liberty, is eternal vigilance. The members of the British 
Drama League have an important part to play in this invigilation. 


Lord Esher, the League’s President and the good servant of so many good 
causes, has formed the Theatre Trust in order to unite the many organizations 
concerned with theatrical interests in watching new moves, preserving existing 
theatres and assisting replacements of what is disappearing. The Trust deserves 
the active co-operation of all bodies and all individuals who realize that our 
Welfare State will be drab indeed if it is to be associated with ill-fare for the arts. 


A point sometimes overlooked is that those who support theatre in general must 
also support theatres in particular. It is ridiculous to claim that playhouses must 
remain, or be increased, for the staging of plays if those who urge protection do not 
support their demand by steady playgoing. It too often happens in the case both 
of amateur little theatres and professional big theatres that the enthusiasts, after be- 
ing so strenuous in campaign, are slack in attendance. To join theatre clubs and 
societies is not enough. Governing bodies, national or local, must be persuaded 
that they are meeting a genuine and sufficiently widespread need. The evidence of 


that need is box office support. Such support does not indicate that help is 
unnecessary: it proves that help is not wasted. 


REX HARRISON and EDRIC CONNOR in ‘August for the People’ by Nigel Dennis at 
the Royal Court Theatre. Photograph by Sandra Lousada. 





PLAYS IN PERFORMANCE 


By J. W. LAMBERT 


MUST first record the apparent 
failure and actual success of the 
most remarkable play of the autumn 
—Nigel Dennis’s August for the People. 
When it was seen at the Edinburgh 
Festival it was in general greeted with 
a mixture of uneasiness and hostility. 
When it was brought to the Royal 
Court the note of hostility sounded even 
more strongly. But the theatre was 
crowded and many were surprised and 
delighted by an exhilarating evening. 
This was no surprise to me. Mr. 
Dennis’s first play, an adaptation of his 
novel Cards of Identity, though an un- 
satisfactory whole, was full of good 
theatrical moments. His second, The 
Making of Moo, was well enough con- 
structed but unexpectedly thin. August 
for the Peopie has its ramshackle aspects 
but fizzes along to its black conclusion 
in a fine series of set-pieces. Perhaps it 
is a pity that Mr. Dennis has chosen in 
effect to begin by making his principal 
character proclaim that ‘Democracy 1s 
a disgusting thing’. Most of my col- 
leagues, in a fit of collective folly, 
seemed to assume that this is Mr. 
Dennis’s own view, and that the 
observation is the true point of the 
play. But August for the People is not an 
attack upon democracy; it is an attack 
upon the banality and half-baked 
hypocrisy that characterizes much of 
life in a society with a high standard of 
living. It is, one might almost say, 
Mr. Dennis’s twentieth-century version 
of Timon of Athens, and it points the 
same moral: that however enraged a 
man may be by the dim-spirited 
egoism of his fellows, misanthropy is 
not enough. Sir Augustus Thwaites, 
Mr. Dennis’s anti-hero, is a pillar of the 
Establishment, but turns upon it at all 
levels: his equals feel the lash of his 
tongue no less than the gaping thou- 
sands who flock to stare, at half-a- 


crown a time, at his country house. 
His intimates—his daughter, his mis- 
tress, his faithful steward—have their 
conventional attitudes ripped off them. 
And all this makes for a flashing display 
of one-man swordsmanship. 

A large cast, led by Rachel Roberts, 
George Benson and Edric Connor, 
parried as best they could the swipes 
and lunges of Rex Harrison’s Sir 
Augustus. Mr. Harrison’s performance 
was one to put alongside his splendid 
Harcourt-Reilly in The Cocktail Party 
and his magnificent Platonov at this 
same theatre. He perfectly established 
Sir Augustus’s aristocratic cockiness, 
and finely developed it first into 
bitterness and then into despair. His 
elegant lope, his hunching swing of the 
shoulders, his forehead-fondling became 
gradually more and more disordered, 
his narrowed eyes no longer saw what 
they were looking at, his voice grated 
as his words scalded. First stimulated 
by his sharp eye for human folly and 
weakness, then chastened by his col- 
lapse into hatred—that is, into mad- 
ness—we had been given a first-rate 
dose of real satire. 

Next in order of interest, Ronald 
Millar’s adaptation of C. P. Snow’s The 
Affar (Strand). There is always a 
danger that a dramatic version of a 
novel will emerge as a sequence of 
events of no more than anecdotal 
interest. Mr. Millar has been astonish- 
ingly successful in preserving, and 
pointing up dramatically, the essential 


* themes of Snow’s novel, which are two: 


that we must not be too ready to impute 
moral obliquity to people or systems we 
dislike, and above all that we must be 
prepared to give justice even to the 
enemy. The scene is Cambridge, the 
company the enclosed society of a 
College. A young Fellow, a scientist, 
has been deprived of his fellowship on 








‘THE AFFAIR’ by Ronald Millar at the Strand Theatre. Peter Powell, Harold Scott, John 
Clements, Peter Copley and David Horne. Photograph by Houston Rogers. 


groundsof fraud. But has he in fact faked 
the evidence that won him his place? He 
is gruff, brash, crude, unmannerly (and 
is played by Alan Dobie with an 
effective wincing contempt) ; he is very 
far to the Left in politics; he is not, it 
seems, particularly good at his job. All 
the same, perhaps he is not guilty? 

In unfolding the answer to us, and 
leading to a miniature trial scene in 
the last act, the piece has a good 
narrative background; but its real 
interest lies in its portrayal of pressure 
on an entrenched community to admit 
itself wrong. Soon the group is broken 
down into individuals, each with a 
personal reason—of pride, ambition, 
spite or disappointment—for acting or 
not acting in the matter. The centre- 
piece of the play, the reflector, as it 
were, of every attitude, is the narrator 
of Snow’s novels, Lewis Eliot, a former 
Fellow of the College called in to 
advise and prod and stir. Few things 
on the London stage are more striking 
than the way in which John Clements, 


in his best part for many years, sets off 
each clash of will or opinion without a 
hint of scene-stealing tricks. Around 
him eddy several admirable character 
performances. I could wish that Harold 
Scott, who has one of the evening’s 
biggest successes as a nonagenarian 
indomitable, had not merely put over 
the old man’s lines with a proper relish 
but attempted a little characterization 
as well. But Gerald Cross offered a 
nicely judged study in brittle embitter- 
ment, and Geoffrey Lumsden drew a 
fine portrait of a particular type of 
watchful English reserve as a Professor 
of Physics not above wishing for the 
honours of office. Peter Copley as, in so 
far as there is one, the villain of the 
piece, made us feel every raw nerve in 
a man eaten away by resentment. 
After the angry high jinks of August 
for the People and the humane thought- 
fulness of The Affair the mindless 
brutality of A Whistle in the Dark seems 
positively shocking—though it is none 
the worse theatrically for that. This is 
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—— Irish realism by a new writer, 
Murphy, which was seen first 
at the post-Littlewood Theatre Royal, 
Stratford, and soon came in to the 
Apollo. Here’s a Irishman, with 
an i in the English 
Midlands. Upon him nd first his 
brothers, then his father. Michael Craig 
plays the decent young fellow with 
hangdog restraint; his is the whistle in 
the dark, his the disaster. His wife is in 
every way dissatisfied ; his family destroy 
him. The old father is a monster of 
boastful cruelty; and Patrick Magee 
looms like a thundercloud, takes off his 
belt with a slow and terrible pleasure to 
whip his grown son, sings maudlin 
round the house as the others go off to 
a gang fight—for of course the old man 
is a fraud. Yet all the other sons have 
accepted him. Two of them crash 
through the play like horrible incar- 
nations of destruction——and evoke two 
more fine performances: Derren Nes- 


bitt, the real leader, is all malignant 
granite; Oliver MacGreevey gives to 
the beast he plays a certain sinuous 
sardonic grace which sits strangely on 


his physical power—I should like to 
see this actor’s Iago. Blows and bottles 
and curses fill the theatre, unalloyed 
by the slightest flicker of warmth. 
Mr. Murphy has written a play of 
immense power, but I cannot think 
that its appeal is any different from, 
say, that of all-in wrestling. 

Also at the Theatre Royal, Stratford, 
and also in the line of pure realism, a 
new Australian play, 7he One Day of the 
Year, by Alan Seymour. Here is an 
example of strong and simple play- 
making, setting one against the other 
the callowness of youth and the shallow- 
ness of middle-age. Mum keeps things 
going, Dad is a failure who, finding 
reality shameful, escapes only in the 
national spree of Anzac Day (itself the 
memorial of a first world war defeat). 
Young Hughie, who has made the 
University, sees through it all—but 
before the end of the play is almost 
ashamed of himself for doing so. Ron 
Haddrick and Nita Pannell wrest a 
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couple of sturdy character studies out 
of Mum and Dad. We could do with 
an injection of this Australian vigour 
into our writing and acting; but I 
don’t think we can any longer really 
respond to the broad strokes in which 
the picture is painted. 

Something of the sort might have put 
life into Teresa of Avila, by Hugh Ross 
Williamson, in which not even Dame 
Sybil Thorndike could warm the wide 
open spaces of the Vaudeville. Dame 
Sybil’s inspired combination of the 
ecstatic and the earthy remains firmly 
rooted in the Home Counties, even 
though most of the lines Mr. William- 
son has given her are Teresa’s own. 

Equally lifeless was an adaptation by 
John Hart of Lady Chatterley’s Lover: 
some alterations were made to this work 
after it had been on for a few days, 
which I and most of my colleagues were 
not invited to see; but initially at any 
rate 1t was inoffensive though tedious, 
and tried to deal with the subject of 
the novel. This was one of the Arts 
Theatre’s unfortunate enterprises, of 
which the least regrettable for some 
time has been Ducks and Lovers by a 
young American, Murray Schisgal. 
Michael Medwin worked his way 
genially enough through some heavy- 
handed satire on such tired topics as 
advertising. He was supposed to be a 
renegade gipsy, and the whole piece 
was a sort of fanciful-farcical variant of 
Lwe Like Pigs. Mr. Schisgal is a young 
American writer, belonging I suppose 
to the same group as Arthur Kopit and 
Edward Albee. 

Mr. Albee first made a mark with 
The Koo Story (at the Arts, to give it its 
due), a macabre one-act exercise which 
held me riveted. With two more 
one-acters at the Royal Court Mr. 
Albee emerges as, once more, a deft 
sensationalist. The Death of Besste Smith 
has in fact very little to do with the 
famous Negro singer who died after a 
motor accident because a ‘white’ 
hospital would not take her in; it is 
rather a composite study of Neurotic 
Woman Today. Gene Anderson rightly 








“THE SHEWING-UP OF BLANCO POSNET? by Bernard Shaw at the Mermaid Theatre. Ronald 


Fraser in the name part. Photograph by Morris Newcombe 


made this figure of doom considerably 
larger than life, which she—ironically a 
nurse—incontinently hates. The second 
and longer play, 7he American Dream, 
moves over from curdled Tennessee 
Williams to fermented N. F. Simpson 
(and/or lonesco). We may extract from 
this welter of comic inconsequence a 
suggestion that the American dream is 
in effect one of castrated comfort. Once 
again this is a woman’s play: Mommy, 
to whom Mavis Villiers gave an un- 
wearied chubby maternal menace, and 
Grandma, triumphantly downtrodden 
in Avril Elgar’s wizened glee, reap what 
they have so disastrously sown; and the 
result is gruesomely funny. 

Bonne Soupe (Comedy) was the second 
of Felicien Marceau’s plays to be 
wrecked en route. | thought better of 
The Egg than most critics, and I should 
think better of this sketchbook of a 
whore’s progress if it were better done. 
But whereas The Egg was spoiled by 
Nigel Patrick’s inadequacy to the 
central role, Bonne Soupe is saved by 
Coral Browne’s Assyrian splendour as 
Marie-Paule. This kind of thing, we 
must reluctantly assume, simply does 
not go well into English. When it 


comes, now, to a good, sturdy, solid 
whodunit, we may play on equal terms. 
George Ross and Campbell Singer have 
followed up Any Other Business with 


Guilty Party (St. Martin’s), an amiable 
void which makes some play with the 
ins and outs of accountancy, and, as 
Donald Sinden and Ralph Michael lead 
us through one painless complication 
after another, achieves its tiny aim of 
forcing us to wonder what is going to 
happen next. 

I well remember the pitying looks 
I received when I stated in print that I 
thought Simple Spymen extremely funny. 
Imagine my complacency on finding 
that several of my colleagues now admit 
having found the latest Whitehall farce, 
One for the Pot, ‘really quite amusing in 
its way, you know’. Its way, of course, 
is that of English, not French, farce. It 
is broad-bottomed stuff. One for the Pot, 
though it lacks the opportunities for 
sustaining clowning duets which were 
the strong point of Simple Spymen, calls 
for some very expert timing, and gets it 
in Henry Kendall’s production. Brian 
Rix appears in numberless disguises, 
and one exuberant crudity follows 
another with proper precision. This 
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inataky in 
the trough which aay passer ag a 
celebrated writer soon after his death. 
He survives even ill-starred ventures 
such as a little production of Caesar and 
Cleopatra which tottered into London 
from Cambridge. Cleopatra was played 


by Yolande, an attractive kitten from 
Ceylon; in a respectable company her 


performance would not have been 
disgraceful. The fact that this was a cast 
said to have been assembled from 
R.A.D.A. and. the Marlowe Society 
suggested that both these eminent 
institutions are in need of overhaul. 
Nor I think did the Mermaid pro- 
duction of The Shewing-up of Blanco Posnet 
(presented with Androcles and the Lion) 
enable us to see this rarity at its best. 
Written for Tree, who had asked for a 
play about Don Quixote and been 
offered this confused and sentimental 
sketch of a quixotic outlaw, it was 
rejected not only by the actor-manager 
but by the Lord Chamberlain of the 
time on the grounds that it was 
blasphemous. Naturally it is nothing 
of the sort. Itisin many waysastrikingly 
modern playlet. Blanco is the man 
sickened by society; setting himself 
against its hypocrisy he must set him- 
self against its whole moral order as 
well. Then suddenly he undergoes a 
private and personal, and to his rough 
soul barely credible, religious experi- 
ence. Ronald Fraser’s performance off- 
ered us a bewilderment that was all too 
lifelike, and incoherent into the bargain. 
Androcles is an easier proposition and 
Frank Dunlop’s production drew clearly 
enough Shaw’s sympathetic studies of 
the idealistic spirit: Androcles himself, 
the simpleton, given by Davy Kaye a 
charming resigned ebullience; Lavinia, 
the mystic, an unnerving figure in jill 
Bennett’s straight-gazing, even-voiced 
and radiant performance; Ferrovius, 
the giant ashamed of his own strength, 
to whom Peter Prowse gave an agree- 


able bullish pathos; and the odious 
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Spintho, to whom Alan MacNaughtan 
brought the right cringing self-disgust. 
Shaw understood those who were 
prepared, like these Christians, to die 
rs an idea. He wrote, all the same, a 
pro air play about a group he 
basically, understand at all, 
in Heartbreak House, brought to Wynd- 
ham’s Theatre by a company from the 
Playhouse, Oxford. It is easier for us to 
pple with this play now than it was 
or even the most intelligent of audiences 
in 1921. We are for one thing gradually, 
with the help of M. Anouilh and others, 
coming to understand the rapid alter- 
nation of farce and pathos. For another 
we are no longer bothered by the lack of 
verisimilitude which fussed even Des- 
mond MacCarthy. To us, living under 
the perpetual shadow of sudden extinc- 
tion, the piece is appallingly topical; 
and the purposelessness of all its 
characters 1s only too familiar to us. 
Frank Hauser’s production wisely 
does not try to underline the topicality. 
The play speaks, sometimes senti- 
mentally, sometimes vulgarly, more 
often superbly for itself. Roger Livesey 
cannot give the old Captain the force 
he sometimes needs, but is impressive 
in brooding repose. George Benson 
makes Mangan the image of at least one 
tycoon of our day—a pitifully inade- 
quate human being controlling the fate 
of millions. And Shaw’s three sirens—. 
monstrous little Ellie, Ariadne behind 
her conventional mask, and the pre- 
datory Hesione are given with con- 
certed grace and charm by Perlita 
Neilson, Dulcie Gray and Judy Camp- 
bell. (And, by the way, gallant Hector 
Hushabye is given by Michael Denison 
an uncanny resemblance to Sir Morti- 
mer Wheeler). Shaw began _ this 
despairing play before, and finished it 
during, the first world war. He depicted 
with horror a society for whom even 
the threat of destruction was a stimulus, 
an exhilarating change from the 
boredom which had invaded their 
souls. That particular boredom has not 
slackened its grip upon us. 
Even the mortality-haunted Jaco- 





beans had perhaps more life in them 
than our well-fed apathy allows us. Yet, 
grateful as I was to the Mermaid for 
the chance to see ’Tis Pity She’s a Whore, 
I could not find in Ford’s tale of incest 
and revenge much more than a taste for 
titillation. The verse touches magni- 


mime of Doctor Faustus, with which the 
Old Vic opened its new season. Michael 
Benthall produced with some panache, 
Michael Annals’ costurnes warmed the 
house, Paul Daneman instilled some 
real anguish into Faust’s distraction and 
Robert Eddison lent a faintly donnish 
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VANESSA REDGRAVE and DEREK GODFREY in ‘The Taming of the 
Shrew’ at the Aldwych Theatre. Photograph by Dominic. 


dignity to Lucifer. The Old Vic’s second 
production, King John, was altogether 


ficence for a few lines here and there, 
is generally lame, at times ridiculous. 
Zena Walker brought to the eager 
Annabella a chubby viciousness and 
fire, but was ill-matched by Edward de 
Souza’s petulant Giovanni. Barbara 
Barnett hurled across a stunning Grand 
Guignol death scene. John Woodvine, 
given the most coherent role, made a 
fine strong agent of destiny out of the 
brooding upper servant Vasques. But 
the play passed before our wondering 
eyes like some gory shadow-show. 
Hardly less remote the dotty panto- 


unhappy. Maurice Denham could 
hardly achieve more than irritability as 
the King, though there is more to him 
than this, as Michael Hordern proved 
in his subtle and powerful study four 
years ago. 

Shakespeare, in fact, has been repre- 
sented only by his second-best, if that. 
But at the Aldwych the Stratford 
es brought back last year’s 
production of The Taming of the Shrew. 
If anything an excess of conviction 





marred this exuberant night out; but I 
should not wish to complain of any 
production of this play which made it 
palatable. Mixing in fragments of the 
earlier Taming of the Shrew, this version 
kept the proceedings firmly in the realm 
of fantasy—achieved, in effect, its own 
variety of alienation-effect, and enabled 
Vanessa Redgrave to widen her range. 
Difficult to understand, of course, how 
this tall, graceful, soft-spoken creature 
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had become a shrew in the first place; 
but granted that she had, then Miss 
Redgrave beautifully imprisoned the 
spirit of mischief, and played to Derek 
Godfrey’s eyebrow-cocking Petruchio 
with ravishing ill-temper and growing 
bewilderment, over which, like spring 
sunshine over a winter world, at first 
“reakly and fitfully, then in a blaze of 
g'>*y, shone the delight of love and 
re ognition. 


JUDGMENT 


By. IVOR BROWN 


T Christmastime our friendly 
thoughts are expected to go out 
to people in trouble, a category 
which surely includes those who are 


used to the head-shakings and even the 
fist-brandishings of the aggrieved: in 
short, to critics and adjudicators. 

Critics have never been, and never 
will be, the pets or favourites of 
creators. Robert Burns wrote of these 
knaves: 

Critics, appalled I venture on the name, 

Those cut-throat bandits in the paths 

of fame. 

Mark Twain kicked criticism down- 
stairs as ‘the most degraded trade of all 
literature’. To Shelley the critic was ‘a 
legless man who teaches running’. And 
so, angrily, on. The sensible critic will 
not grumble, understanding that he 
who judges must, in equity, be 
judged. 

The critics can, also in equity, point 
to the good work which might have been 
overlooked and has in fact been brought 
to light and to the enjoyment of reward 
and renown by the percipient critical 
eye or ear and by an encouraging 
critical pen. There is a vast library of 
criticism in all the arts to remind us of 
the able writing about the abilities of 
other men. No cut-throat practice 
there, but assessments which have given 
stimulus and confidence to the creator 
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and with their discernment have drawn 
a more slowly discerning public to 
wider appreciations. 

Those practising adjudication at 
festivals of the arts have to be swift in 
decision and rapid in verbal explana- 
tion of their views. That is a big 
challenge to capacity. Adjudicators 
have to expect some sharp adjudications 
on their work. Their earnings are modest 
and do not carry the extras which 
quarry-men and other workers in 
explosive areas call ‘danger money’. 
They can never be right in the eyes of 
all whom they judge. The regular 
attenders of festival performances must 
at one time or another have sat 
astonished at the way in which the 
laurels were awarded. Equally, I hope, 
they have been no less often, and I hope 
more often, impressed by the dis- 
crimination shown in analysis of that 
synthetic article, a play, written, pro- 
duced and performed, with all the 
details of diction, characterization, 
lighting, grouping and timing duly 
noted and valued. 

Entrants to festivals must be ready 
to take the rough with the smooth and 
should remember that the man who 
sits in judgment on artistic work is 
trying to measure exactly that which 
defies measurement. Artists are not like 
race-horses which can be placed one, 





two and three with spatial accuracy 
and with the aid of a camera in the case 
of what is called a photo finish. Further- 
more, the race-horses are all doing the 
same thing: the various teams of actors 
in a festival are not. They may be 
striding down the centuries from 
Aeschylus to Pinter: types and themes 
are as mixed a3 are the centuries, with 
here a hilarious rustic comedy of wild 
Wales, there a sombre glimpse of an 
urban distress. The sorting out of 
values is a task for the most percipient, 
experienced and sympathetic. So, at 
Christmas, peace and goodwill to men, 
even to critics and adjudicators. 

Newspapers and journals have to live 
by successful readability in a keenly 
competitive market. The critic who 
writes has himself to be an entertainer, 
pleasing his editor and his public. The 
wisest of reviews will be of small aid, 
however enthusiastic, if it is so dully 
and muddily written that few will bother 
to plough through it. Hence, of course, 
the temptation to be bright at all costs. 
This should be resisted, but often it is 
not since it is much easier to be amusing 
with the cutting than with the courteous 
word. To be mannerly and readable at 
once, readable not only by the devotees 
of the subject but by the general 
clientele of the paper, needs a tact 
which the masters of the acid wise- 
crack (often an acid silly-crack) do not 
own or seek to own. Those who have 
to write or telephone immediately after 
curtain-fall may repent in the morning 
the words of the night. Criticism, 
especially of the drama, is something 
which most people think they could do 
very well. Let them try—under news- 
paper conditions, with space in print as 
well as with time in composition 
strictly limited. 

Adjudicators in drama festivals have 
a similar problem of producing im- 
mediate results and are naturally sub- 
ject to the frequent criticism aimed at 
dramatic critics, namely that they are 
innocents abroad and do not know the 
job from inside experience. This charge 
is true enough of most journalistic 


critics of theatrical work, who come in 
rather as writers who have managed to 
snaffle the job. But they need not be the 
worse at their work because they do not 
arrive as authorities on stage technique 
or as one-time actors and producers. 
Wise or foolish, they are giving general 
impressions to the general public and, 
if they were to fill their limited space 
with arguments about the details of 
acting and stagecraft they would bore 
their readers and get the sack, even if 
they interested (and probably annoyed) 
the actors. Those who qualify as 
adjudicators usually have technical 
experience, gained by their own work 
in amateur or professional productions. 
So the accusation of theatrical ignorance 
brought against the journalist critics 
is far less applicable in their case. 
One thing is certain. On the critical 
side the adjudicators are the drama’s 
Senior Service; they were there in 
ancient Athens when the great theatri- 
cal festivals were organized for their 
various seasons of the year. Those who 
decry competitive festivals must re- 
member that probably the earliest and 
certainly one of the greatest flowerings 
of theatrical art in a complete form of 
mingled music, dancing, story-telling, 
poetry and acting came as a competi- 
tion. The priests of Dionysus were the 
judges, and the prizes for tragedy and 
comedy, perhaps financially valuable 
and undoubtedly much desired for 
prestige, went to the chosen poet, 
possibly to the most notable actors too. 
As the performances began at dawn 
and went on till evening for days on end 
the earliest members of the adjudicating 
craft had sessions which asked for as 
much endurance as discrimination. 
Since the Greek theatres had benches 
cut in stone it is to be presumed that 
the whole audience brought their 
cushions with them or were able to hire 
‘soft seats’ as we do for our wooden 
benches at cricket matches. Perhaps the 
judges, being worshipful persons and 
priests of the festival’s especial deity, 
Dionysus, were given complimentary 
padding as well as complimentary 
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seats. Whatever the amenities provided, 
they had long hours of invigilation and 
decision as the various trilogies with 
their satiric sequels were put before 
them. 

They must have made their enemies, 
especially among the champions of 
Euripides who only got five ‘firsts’ in a 
long lifetime, whereas Aeschylus had 
fifteen and Sophocles twenty. But 
Euripides was sceptical and radical in 
his views; one who would now be called 
a Court Theatre or Theatre Workshop 
type. So he was unlikely to be well in 
favour with the sacerdotal Establish- 
ment. One can imagine what the young 
progressives of the day said when the 

table hocles had done. the 
trick and lifted the laurels yet again. 

There was then, as far as we know, 
no kind of written commentary by lay 
dramatic critics: the talk of the town 
would take the place of it. However 
that may be, we must salute the 
adjudicator as a member of an ancient 
and august profession which can regard 
the gentlemen of the press as mere 


parvenus and interlopers in the millen- 
nia of theatrical history. Shakespeare 
and his fellows can be viewed as 
doubly fortunate: they had no journa- 
lists to nag at them and they did not 
have to compete before a Bench of 
Bishops. Critics should remember in 
ceniiioy that the greatest of our 
dramatists did well enough without 
their advice. 

So, when the spirit of Christmas 
charity is surging high in the hearts of 
festival entrants, let them remember 
all who sit in judgment, even those who 
have been deemed on some occasion 
to be what are vulgarly known as clots. 
For the rejected teams, there is this to 
remember: they are doing about as well 
as Euripides. Euripides became such an 
Angry Old Man that he died in exile in 
the mountains of northern Greece. 
There is no need in our time for those 
who resent an adjudication to retire to 
Caledonia’s sternest wilds and settle at 
Cape Wrath, even if they can afford the 
fare, which is now ‘more than some- 
what’. 


THEATRE IN DARKEST AFRICA 


By ADRIAN STANLEY 


England to fulfil a six months 

contract producing plays in Rho- 
desia, and I am still out here. At the 
time I viewed the project with some- 
thing more than trepidation. As I 
stepped on board the Viscount which 
was to take me 6,000 miles into the 
heart of Africa, I tried to picture the 
local theatrical activity and imagined 
a collection of British colonials in solar 
topees and bush jackets, charading their 
way through pre-war cocktail comedies 
against a background of grass huts, war 
drums and witch-doctors. I visualized 
the audience; an over-enthusiastic col- 
lection of friends and relations, I 
thought, fanning themselves with palm 


T Enelan and a half years ago I left 


leaves, slapping their necks for mos- 
quitoes, and watching the performance 
not so much through rose-coloured 
glasses as through a haze of pink gin 
fumes. How wrong I was. 

Twenty-four hours from London I 
stepped off the plane at Lusaka and was 
swept off to a sumptuous dinner of caviar 
and ham steaksin pineapple. Later in the 
evening I was shown over the local 
amateur theatre. Africa is full of sur- 
prises, I thought, as I surveyed the 
£25,000 building, with not a snake or a 
witch-doctor in sight. The steeply raked 
auditorium only seated 200 but it did so 
very comfortably. The stage and its 
appurtenances had been excellently 
planned, with plenty of wing space, a 








large scene dock leading off at one side, 
and the back wall plastered and used as 
a cyclorama with a built-in lighting 
trough in the floor in front of it, which 
could be covered when not in use. 

The whole thing was so well thought 
out, so sensible and practical that I 
immediately enquired who had advised 
them on the theatre planning. I was 
not surprised at the answer: it was the 
late Charles Thomas, who had been 
my predecessor in the Training Depart- 
ment of the British Drama League. 
Charles had been out on an adjudica- 
tion ‘tour a few years before and the 
society had very sensibly shown him 
the building plans and incorporated 
his suggested alterations and ideas. 

My production here was to be 
Anouilh’s The Waltz of the Toreadors. At 
the audition I was again surprised and 
pleased to be able to cast the play 
reasonably well. One incident amused 
me; a lady refused a part because it was 
too small. I smiled wryly as I thought of 
a performance of The Cherry Orchard by 
the Moscow Art Theatre which I had 
seen in-London a mere four days before. 
I remembered the superb performance 
of one of their leading actors, Alexander 
Gribov, in the minute part of Firs, the 
old servant-—but I said nothing. The 
cast rehearsed six nights a week and 
were very keen and enthusiastic; the 
backstage staff were high!y organized 
and efficient and the set was in place 
after the first week of rehearsal—a 
luxury one hardly ever achieves pro- 
fessionally in England. 

Toreadors is an artificial comedy, 
which requires immense style—by no 
means the easiest thing to tackle with an 
amateur group. When the curtain went 
up on the first night I shall never forget 
the agony of waiting for the first laugh 
to come and as sown as it did, suffering 
again until the second. After that it was 
all right; the cast rose to the response of 
the audience and the performance went 
far better than I had dared hope. 

I did seven productions in Northern 
Rhodesia, each one in a different town, 
and each town, although separated by 
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several miles of completely untouched 
bush land, turned out to contain a small 
civilized community and an excellent 
little theatre. 

My work in Central Africa is now 
centred in the capital, Salisbury, 
Southern Rhodesia, where with a 
European population of some 80,000 
people I have a far greater number of 
actors to choose from. The exciting 
thing about theatre over here has been 
the unexpected success I have had with 
non-commercial plays. Productions of 
Macbeth, Under Milk Wood and The 
Crucible have all drawn packed and 
enthusiastic houses, and my compensa- 
tion for being cut off from London and 
the theatre at home lies in the fact that 
I have had the opportunity to produce 
unusual plays instead of the dreary 
procession of treadmill comedies which 
were offered to me in England. The 
House of Bernarda Alba, Our Town, 


Romanoff and Juliet, A View from the 
Bridge, The Country Wife, The Resbectable 
Prostitute, The Rose Tattoo have all been 
intensely interesting to direct. 


One thing that does concern me very 
much about the theatre in Central 
Africa is that we are still well behind 
the times as far as the presentation of 
contemporary plays is concerned. The 
theatre-going public here accepts and 
enjoys plays with a strong dramatic 
impact, plays which disturb them 
emotionally. But I am well aware that 
our productions of ‘Tennessee Williams 
and Arthur Miller are really ten years 
out of date so far as London, Paris and 
New York are concerned. Genet and 
Ionesco, Delaney and Simpson are still 
strangers here although a recent South 
African tour of Pinter’s The Caretaker 
enjoyed a big success in most towns. On 
the other hand, a local presentation of 
Arden’s Serjeant Musgrave’s Dance was 
torn to shreds by local critics, most of 
whom denounced the play as an insult 
to their intelligence, and Mother Courage 
was considered by most people to be 
simply ‘a puzzlement’. 

I suppose the highlight of my work 
in Central Africa has been the pro- 





duction of an all-African Macbeth, 
dubbed locally Blackbeth! This was no 
sudden show-business gimmick. The 
idea had been turning over in my mind 
for several months and after directing 
a conventional production of the play 
in Northern Rhodesia in 1958, and some 
considerable study of the text in con- 
junction with books on African tribal 
history, I became more than ever 
convinced that an adaptation of the 
play to an African locale would be a 
most exciting experiment, 

The background of the play with its 
main story line of bloodshed, murder 
and tyranny; the Elizabethan belief in 
witchcraft and sorcery and the history 
of the border raiding between the 
Scots and the Northumbrians, are all 
amazingly close to the many tales of 
tribal warfare in this country. Then 
consider, too, the main character. 
Macbeth was a fearless warrior pos- 
sessed of enormous physical courage. 
War was his trade and he excelled at it. 
This and his later excesses, his tyranny 
and degeneration, seemed to me to be 
a surprising parallel with the savage 
greatness of some of the early African 
Chiefs. 

It took me some five months to 
complete the adaptation and to transfer 
the action from eleventh century Scot- 
land to nineteenth century Zululand. 
Thanks to the generous financial back- 
ing of the Southern Rhodesia Drama 
Association, the Rhodesia National 
Arts Council and the local branch of 
the Vacuum Oil Company, I was able 
to put my plan into practice. The pro- 
blems involved were enormous. Over 
forty Africans had to be taught to 
speak blank verse clearly and correctly, 
although here I was fortunate to be able 
to collect into the cast African radio 
announcers, schoolmasters and Univer- 
sity students. 

The play was performed in the open 
air. The acting area was 350 feet wide 
and 100 feet deep. This enabled me to 
build a vast multiple setting so that the 
action could shift from one area to 
another without pause. 
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As a spectacle the play came off very 
well; some 200 African secondary 
school boys made up the armies for the 
final battle scenes and the picture of a 
great mass of warriors moving stealthily 
forward under cover of large branches 
of msasa trees was undoubtedly thrill- 
ing. The end of the tragedy, the final 
climax when the play’s conflict begins 
to be resolved in physical action, was far 
more effective than it could ever be on a 
stage, where most professional produc- 
tions have to make do with a dozen 
extras rushing on and off and trying to 
look like a crowd. 

Most Africans are natural actors, and 
putting the play into a setting so close 
to their own experience and changing 
the names to African ones did mean that 
the drama came vividly to life for them 
and was therefore far more real and 
believable than I expected. 

The trouble with Macbeth in Rhodesia 
of course, was that it became a political 
issue. To the African and his supporters 
it was a cultural challenge which had 
to succeed, and to their opponents it 
wasa foregone disaster. On the one hand 
I received eulogies describing it as a 
thrilling venture and extolling my great 
dramatic ability, and on the other | 
had people angrily dismissing the whole 
thing as a complete waste of time, and 
declaring that the Africans could not 
possibly tackle Shakespeare. The truth 
lay somewhere between the two opin- 
ions. The show was neither as good nor 
as bad as it was made out to be. 

The originality of the idea seemed to 
fire journalists’ imaginations so that 
the production received international 

ress coverage out of all proportion to 
its importance. I am still receiving 
newspaper cuttings about it from the 
four corners of the earth; the latest from 
Canada is perhaps the funniest with its 
headline ‘Macbeth as a Zulu is a Lulu’! 
My ambition now is to direct a film of 
the adaptation down in Zululand with 
half a dozen trained and experienced 
negro actors playing the chief parts. 

As to the future of theatre in Centrai 
Africa, I do not know. In Salisbury at 





least the difficult transitional period 
between amateur and professional 
theatre is just beginning. As yet, the 
theatre-going population is still too 
small to support a permanent pro- 
fessional company, but I have managed 
to find a handful of people now living in 


the metropolis who were all profession- 
ally trained in England and have be- 
tween them a considerable number of 
years of theatre experience. For Blackbeth 
I even found a designer who had worked 
with the Motley’s! As I say, Africa is full 
of surprises. 


BRECHT AND AFTER 


By HENRY ADLER 


F assessments of Brecht there isno 

() end, and perhaps the time has 
come to begin determining the 
nature and extent of his influence. My 
own belief is that in England his direct 
effect will be small. It is in Germany 
that his influence has been most 
salutary. Indeed, the whole of his 
dramatic technique—the attempts to 
shock, the interrupted speech, the 
discarding of theatrical illusion—was a 
reaction against the romanticism, 
rhetoric and inflation of Schiller who 
the Germans fondly imagine vies with 
Shakespeare. Schiller causes them to 
soar to misty-eyed emotional heights, 
so that from poetry without reality they 
plunge back again to a reality without 
poetry, but possibly with Hitler. Brecht 
attacked Schiller’s work as Tolstoy 
attacked Beethoven’s Areutzer Sonata, 
because it was ‘agitation without object’. 
But in England Shakespeare is valued 
not for purple rhetoric, but for the 
lyricism which arises from an acute, 
detailed, almost naturalistic sense of 
reality. And Shaw had anticipated 
Brecht’s dichotomy of romance and 
reality, of heart and head, in plays of 
incomparably greater dialectical sub- 
tlety. If we compare Shaw’s Saint Joan 
with Brecht’s Joan of the Stockyards we 
see that in Brecht what passes for 
dialectical paradox is often sheer 
contradiction and becomes emotional 
hysteria. The haverings of Galileo are 
not, as some would claim, subtle 
variations on the theme of commitment 


and conscience, but Brecht’s own 
indecisive debate with himself, now 
justifying, now condemning, hisevasions 
before the Committee for the Investiga- 
tion of un-American Activities, his 
ethics in running away and living to 
fight another day. 

This attempt at detachment when 
action is unavailing casts no reflection 
on Brecht’s courage, but we should re- 
member that dialectic is the process of 
reconciling contradictions and not 
merely revealing them. 

Although Brecht became a Marxist 
he was born a Christian. These two 
influences inspired the~ dualism in 
Brecht himself and therefore in his 
work, the conflict of heart and head, of - 
idea and fact, of man and the social 
machine. In Weigel’s Props (in Poems of 
the Theatre, which should not be missed 
by anyone interested in Brecht’s 
dramatic method), he vividly and 
beautifully reveals both his ‘personal 
love of human things and his dramatic 
philosophy. As a Marxist he wants his 
plays to show the symbolic gesture of a 
social role. Mother Courage, being who 
she is, where she is, and moulded by 
her particular experience, must wear 
just this kind of jacket, carry that kind of 
spoon, close her purse with just that kind 
of decisive click. Brecht loved the things 
his characters use and wear, not only 
what was tough and sturdy and 
weathered, the scrubbed kitchen table, 
the flagged floor, the battered copper 
bowl, but also what had been worked 
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with, sweated in, wept in, suffered in. 
Love, the good heart, alone is not 
enough and may lead to evil and 
destruction (Mother Courage, The Good 
Woman of Sezuan, The Seven Deadly Sins.) 
Heart must be ailied to head. In an evil 
society good must often correct evil by 
another kind of--evil. {Asdak in The 
Caucasian Chalk Crcle). But ‘Love’s a 
power from on high’, says Grusha (and 
when I spoke to him, Brecht stressed 
that Grusha represents the power of 
love). So does Kattrin with her self- 
destructive courage in Mother Courage. 
So does Vlassava in The Mother. Yet 
the word ‘love’ does not figure in the 
rationalist vocabulary of dialectical 
materialism, and it is his Marxist- 
Christian dualism which inspires Brecht 
to use it. 

Because he subordinated his human- 
ism to the faith in the social machinery 
which could implement it, he wasted 
no time on sympathy or sentiment in 
the conventional sense on his characters. 
But, on the other hand, as he surgically 
demonstrates the errors of Mother 
Courage’s trek through her life in a 
circle which is zero, he does not 
present an anti-hero. The fact that she 
can find neither meaning nor cure does 
not signify, as it does in Look Back in 
Anger, that the author does not know. 
Her struggle, however negative in 
result, is by implication an affirmation. 
If Brecht shows where she, and where 
the world is wrong, it is to emphasize 
by contrast what she should have done, 
what we must do, to do right. Behind 
all the inconclusive dialectical ping- 
pong of Galileo is the faith that the 
right deed, the good world, can be won, 
whereas Osborne’s Luther (however 
derivative from Galileo) is a psychopath 
in the wilderness. While Shaw saw 
society only as an approximation to the 
fulfilment of the destiny of man, Brecht 
saw the destiny of man as inextricably 
related to society. His social theory 
determined his attitude to, and his 
dramatic treatment of, individuals, and 
this led to snags. 

Didacticism is dramatically justifiable 





wherever it is made clear that we are 
listening to the voice of the author. But 
in Brecht it invades the regions where 
drama needs verisimilitude. He fails 
to distinguish between our recognition 
of a truth and our belief in a fact. 
Brecht discards illusion because his 
method is inspired by the need not to 
convince us that what is seen on the 
stage is ‘actually’ happening there, 
but to illustrate what we should 
recognize as true in life outside the 
theatre. Now I can accept the generali- 
zations that war brings suffering, 
destroys homes, drives girls to pro- 
stitution as shown in Mother Courage, but 
Kattrin beating the drum (Mother 
Courage) to warn the threatened town 
signifies no ‘truth’ that I can recognize 
but an unsubstantiated assertion. And 
why am I asked to believe it? Brecht 


answers in a poem: 
Her helplessness 
As she drags up the warning drum 


To beat astride the roof 
She the great helper 
Should fill you with pride... 


‘Should’ is the operative word. I am 
asked to approve Kattrin’s nobility 


because of what appears to be a scene 
planted like that of a drunkard’s 
remorse in a temperance propaganda 
drama. Without belief in Kattrin’s 
emotions at that time I cannot be 
persuaded, let alone filled with pride. 
I am filled only with the suspicion that 
Brecht is illustrating a general proposi- 
tion about proletarian revolt, working 
from his general Marxist philosophy 
to a human particular and offering 
not a fact but a symbol. 

In Shaw’s arguments, however didac- 
tic, there is a logical progression and the 
wit involves us in laughter at un- 
expected leaps of thought; in Chekhov 
there is emotional involvement in an 
atmosphere of living reality; but in 
Brecht such involvement is by definition 
discarded. Therefore Brecht’s charac- 
ters are not so rooted in their world that 
character and event, what a man is and 
what he does, are interrelated. His 
figures gesticulate on moral wires. 
Nevertheless, his humanism breaks 


through. Sam Wanamaker confessed to 
Helene Weigel that, despite all the talk 
of estrangement, he could not detect 
in her performance any difference from 
equally good acting by followers of the 
Stanislavski method. She agreed that 
in good acting there could be no 
analytical approach without emotional 
identification, no emotional approach 
without intellectual analysis. Like 
Shaw, like Eliot, Brecht stressed that 
a thought can be a passion and a 
passion have a meaning. 

But to use Brechtian sietiele a 
playwright needs to have the same 
scope of thought, if not the same 
philosophy, as Brecht. Although Lind- 
say Anderson’s production of Logue’s 
Antigone owed much to Brecht’s pro- 
duction of his play on this theme, 
Logue’s play was a brave attempt to 
‘distance’ the issues of the Hungarian 
insurrection and to disconcert pre- 
conceptions by the Brechtian method 
of reversing the anticipated roles of the 
protagonists, making Antigone a futile 
sentimentalist and Creon-Kadar a 
beneficent dictator quelling the mob 
for the sake of society. 

Attempts to copy Brecht’s pano- 
ramic epic form may lead us to such 
gimmickry as Osborne’s Luther, a 
hotch-potch that, beginning with a 
study of Luther’s anus mirabilis, wanders 
through loose-linked and ill-explained 
a detail to achieve similarity 

recht’s Galileo only because both 
plays end with the protagonists tucking 
into a roast fowl. Anouilh’s Becket, a 
lightweight piece, can be called Brech- 
tian only if all episodic plays are to be 
so called. Sartre’s debt to Brecht is in 
the degree of social commitment of the 
plays rather than in technique. Robert 
Bolt’s A Man for ali Seasons is the only 
play in recent years to show sufficient 
intellectual grasp and philosophical 
scope, however different from Brecht’s, 
to justify a panoramic study of man’s 
progress through the world, to sustain 
a high level of debate, and to render 
conflict of character in terms of conflict 
of philosophy. 
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with, sweated in, wept in, suffered in. 
Love, the good heart, alone is not 
enough aah may lead to evil and 
destruction (Mother Courage, The Good 
Woman of Sezuan, The Seven Deadly Sins.) 
Heart must be allied to head. In an evil 
society good must often correct evil by 
another kind of--evil. {Asdak in The 
Caucasian Chalk Circle). But ‘Love’s a 
power from on high’, says Grusha (and 
when I spoke to him, Brecht stressed 
that Grusha represents the power of 
love). So does Kattrin with her self- 
destructive courage in Mother Courage. 
So does Vlassava in The Mother. Yet 
the word ‘love’ does not figure in the 
rationalist vocabulary of dialectical 
materialism, and it is his Marxist- 
Christian dualism which inspires Brecht 
to use it. 

Because he subordinated his human- 
ism to the faith in the social machinery 
which could implement it, he wasted 
no time on sympathy or sentiment in 
the conventional sense on his characters. 
But, on the other hand, as he surgically 
demonstrates the errors of Mother 
Courage’s trek through her life in a 
circle which is zero, he does not 
present an anti-hero. The fact that she 
can find neither meaning nor cure does 
not signify, as it does in Look Back in 
Anger, that the author does not know. 
Her struggle, however negative in 
result, is by implication an affirmation. 
If Brecht shows where she, and where 
the world is wrong, it is to emphasize 
by contrast what she should have done, 
what we must do, to do right. Behind 
all the imeconclusive dialectical ping- 
pong of Galileo is the faith that the 
right deed, the good world, can be won, 
whereas Osborne’s Luther (however 
derivative from Galileo) is a psychopath 
in the wilderness. While Shaw saw 
society only as an approximation to the 
fulfilment of the destiny of man, Brecht 
saw the destiny of man as inextricably 
related to society. His social theory 
determined his attitude to, and his 
dramatic treatment of, individuals, and 
this led to snags. 

Didacticism is dramatically justifiable 





wherever it is made clear that we are 
listening to the voice of the author. But 
in Brecht it invades the regions where 
drama needs verisimilitude. He fails 
to distinguish between our recognition 
of a truth and our belief in a fact. 
Brecht discards illusion because his 
method is inspired by the need not to 
convince us that what is seen on the 
Stage is ‘actually’ happening there, 
but to illustrate what we _ should 
recognize as true in life outside the 
theatre. Now I can accept the generali- 
zations that war brings suffering, 
destroys homes, drives girls to pro- 
stitution as shown in Mother Courage, but 
Kattrin beating the drum (Mother 
Courage) to warn the threatened town 
signifies no ‘truth’ that I can recognize 
but an unsubstantiated assertion. And 
why am I asked to believe it? Brecht 
answers in a poem: 

Her helplessness 

As she drags up the warning drum 

To beat astride the roof 


She the great helper 
Should fill you with pride . . . 


‘Should’ is the operative word. I am 
asked to approve Kattrin’s nobility 
because of what appears to be a scene 
planted like that of a drunkard’s 
remorse in a temperance propaganda 
drama. Without belief in Kattrin’s 
emotions at that time I cannot be 
persuaded, let alone filled with pride. 
I am filled only with the suspicion that 
Brecht is illustrating a general proposi- 
tion about proletarian revolt, working 
from his general Marxist philosophy 
to a human particular and offering 
not a fact but a symbol. 

In Shaw’s arguments, however didac- 
tic, there is a logical progression and the 
wit involves us in laughter at un- 
expected leaps of thought; in Chekhov 


there is emotional involvement in an 


atmosphere of living reality; but in 
Brecht such involvement is by definition 
discarded. Therefore Brecht’s charac- 
ters are not so rooted in their world that 
character and event, what a man is and 
what he does, are interrelated. His 
figures gesticulate on moral wires. 


Nevertheless, his humanism breaks 


through. Sam Wanamaker confessed to 
Helene Weigel that, despite all the talk 
of estrangement, he could not detect 
in her performance any difference from 
equally good acting by followers of the 
Stanislavski method. She agreed that 
in good acting there could be no 
analytical approach without emotional 
identification, no emotional approach 
without intellectual analysis. Like 
Shaw, like Eliot, Brecht stressed that 
a thought can be a passion and a 
passion have a meaning. 

Bv: io use Brechtian methods a 
playwright needs to have the same 
scope of thought, if not the same 
philosophy, as Brecht. Although Lind- 
say Anderson’s production of Logue’s 
Antigone owed much to Brecht’s pro- 
duction of his play on this theme, 
Logue’s play was a brave attempt to 
‘distance’ the issues of the Hungarian 
insurrection and to disconcert pre- 
conceptions by the Brechtian method 
of reversing the anticipated roles of the 
protagonists, making Antigone a futile 
sentimentalist and Creon-Kadar a 
beneficent dictator quelling the mob 
for the sake of society. 

Attempts to copy Brecht’s pano- 
ramic epic form may lead us to such 
gimmickry as Osborne’s Luther, a 
hotch-potch that, beginning with a 
study of Luther’s anus mirabilts, wanders 
through loose-linked and ill-explained 
biographical detail to achieve similarity 
to Brecht’s Galileo only because both 
plays end with the protagonists tucking 
into a roast fowl. Anouilh’s Becket, a 
lightweight piece, can be called Brech- 
tian only if all episodic plays are to be 
so called. Sartre’s debt to Brecht is in 
the degree of social commitment of the 
plays rather than in technique. Robert 
Bolt’s A Man for all Seasons is the only 

lay in recent years to show sufficient 
intellectual grasp and philosophical 
scope, however different from Brecht’s, 
to justify a panoramic study of man’s 
progress through the world, to sustain 
a high level of debate, and to render 
conflict of character in terms of conflict 


of philosophy. 
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RETURN OF THE NATIVE 


By WALTER LUCAS 


appeared in the magazine Esquire 

under the title ‘Fashion is a Fairy’. 
Its writer put forward the proposition 
that designers, both male and female, 
of women’s clothes had a vested interest 
in ensuring that women must be made 
to a r unattractive to men. 

ter several years of living abroad 
with only sporadic visits to the London 
theatre, the first impression I received 
on returning permanently was that 
writers, producers, actors, designers 
and, unfortunately, critics were working 
in similar conspiracy to make our 
theatre unattractive to theatregoers. 
As my horizons widened and I ventured 
away from recommended Sloane 
Square into the dangerous and des- 
pised territory of the West End, the 
feeling diminished. A Man for all Seasons 
by a Mr. Robert Bolt, intellectually 
unfashionable, I guiltily enjoyed— 
twice. That led to further excesses— 
though one would have had to be very 
brave to admit to Ross—but the spirit 
of adventure was somewhat diminished 
by the arrival of the Old Vic’s Romeo 
and Juliet which, un-Brechtianly and 
un-Kennyishly beautiful though it was, 
got the nod from Mr. Kenneth Tynan 
and could not therefore be considered 
by the committed intelligentsia as 
altogether worthless. The coming of 
Stratford (upon Avon) to London with 
a concentration of talent that no think- 
ing person could lightly dismiss, made 
mefeel practically conformist. Addition- 
ally I very much liked The Caretaker and 
‘airy Tales of New York. 

There have been jewels other than 
the Bolt, the Pinter, the Donleavy: John 
Whiting’s The Devils, Vanessa Red- 
grave, Sparrersgy Can't Sing and Rex 
Harrison successful as Platonov against 
a very poor production. 


London’s successes now include what 


|: the middle thirties an article 


must be the most overrated play of 
the century, that dull compilation 
Luther, flashily directed and with star 
acting of the purest Hollywood ‘sincere’ 
type, the sort that is held up as an ex- 
ample of how fine the film capital can be 
on a serious subject. ‘Dull? But they say 
it’s a great play, magisterially produced, 
and that Finney proves himself the 
finest actor now in London. It can’t 
be dull’. Not dull? Then just look 
around you as far as you can in the 
half-light. See those bored expressions. 
Listen tothe unsuccessfully stifled yawns. 
Eavesdrop on the sweatered loyalists 
during the interval and note their 
embarrassment at being asked by the 
jacketed to explain the greatness. 
What else now, in October 1961? 
Ross is still running as a testimony, one 
er ey to the power of the old, 
wicked Establishment (not the new, 
good Establishment). There are two or 
three drawing-room comedies, includ- 
ing Billy Liar. There is one good 
Shakespeare production, one bad and 
one which gets by. There is a literate, 
as distinct from intellectual, play, The 
Affar. There is one Anouilh piece, 
respectably produced but hardly epoch- 
making, The Rehearsal, and another, 
Becket, which is very far from faultless 
but which has a performance in the 
name part which, not only for me, is 
far better than its original in Paris. A 
fragment of Pinter, embellished by 
lesser writers, one of Mr. Wesker’s 
philosophical tracts, this time realistic 
in a restaurant, and, if you had been 
quick off the mark, Nigel Dennis’s 
slap im the face at English Stage 
Society ideals, August for the People. 
This is all the more disappointing in 
that during my time outside England 
I had been fed, via the weeklies and the 
classy Sundays, on a diet of praise of the 
English theatre and its new kings, the 
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young social-conscious playwrights. 
How stupid it would be tedeny that some 
of their work is very good indeed. And 
how sad it seemed, on actual impact, 
that their talents were likely to be 
smothered because of an apparent lack 
of discipline in presenting them. Miss 
Shelagh Delaney had written a frag- 
mentary work of obvious merit, A 7 aste 
of Honey, which I missed. She followed 
this with a fragmentary play of just 
about no merit whatever, The Lion in 
Love, which I saw; a most unfortunate 
introduction to a playwright of talent. 
The same with John Arden. I missed 
Serjeant Musgrave’s Dance and saw The 
Happy Haven. Osborne’s work I usually 
managed to see during earlier visits 
though in fact i was exposed to his 
rhetoric in New York where, it was said 
by one enthusiast, Look Back in Anger 
lit up the autumn sky like a bonfire. 

As for the playwright himself—the 
wonder boy: he seemed so cross, not 
really angry, about a multitude of little 
things that I felt he must have a per- 
petual toothache. The feeling has 
persisted through all his plays. He is, 
clearly, capable of turning out, at a 
fairly steady rate, provocative little 
pieces. One simply cannot consider him 
though, on present evidence, as a major 
talent any more than one can think of 
Arnold Wesker in the same light. 

I saw Wesker’s work under the best 
possible conditions; the three major 
plays performed as a trilogy. He again is 
surely a limited writer, mostly con- 
cerned with a limited community, for 
no matter how much the mtellectual 
middle-class may coo its appreciation of 
Mr. Wesker’s realism, his East Enders 
are those of one side of the street only, 
the pre-war narrowly political Jewish 
family. Not for him the simple and 
genuine folk of that same period with 
their Coronation tea-parties and pub- 
organized excursions, Labour in sym- 
pathy and broad in mind. (It is ironic 
that the Trades Union Congress has 
been just about as reassuringly sympa- 
thetic to Mr. Wesker’s pleas for artistic 
co-operation as the Government, until 


a short time ago, was about the National 
Theatre, a fact which has been much 
glossed over by the vociferous Left 
Wing of the theatre and indeed by Mr. 
Wesker himself.) Wesker’s other crea- 
tions, his Norfolk farm labourers, 
delight his demi-intellectual audiences 
but then, if one thinks about rustics m 
rather the same way as one does about 
Hottentots of course one is likely to find 
Mr. Wesker’s version of their mores 
convincing. 

Osborne and Wesker, though, are 
intellectually acceptable as Bolt and 
Whiting are not, this despite the fact 
that Bolt is obviously well aware 
of Brecht, is a Socialist and indeed has 
sat down in Trafalgar Square for his 
convictions. The Brecht angle is im- 
portant. In the same way that some 
playgoers must feel that Osborne and 
Wesker invented the alimentary canal 
a good many others are quite sure that 
Brecht is a person thought up by Mr. 
Kenneth Tynan. In fact, I was treasur- 
ing smuggled records of Dreigroschenoper 
at about the time when Mr. T. was first 
lisping the word ‘commitment’. Books 
could be written, and no doubt will be, 
about how stupidly Brecht has been 
treated by his noisy un-understanding 
disciples outside Germany. Altogether 
more sanity prevails in his country of 
origin where Brecht, having been 
largely assimilated, is much respected 
though not idolized. 

But one cannot blame only mis- 
understanding of Brecht and overblown, 
overpraised writing for what is so bad 
about much of the progressive theatre 
today. There is a. self-sitisfaction, a 
priggishness much akin to Puritanism 
and an obligation to be either dreary 
or coteric-amusing. To return to 
England expecting a _ transformation 
and to find instead a series of plays 
which seem to be written from blue- 
prints rather than from the imagination, 
poetic or otherwise, is, to say the least, 
disappointing. There is a limit to the 
number of middle class values which 
can be attacked, and in any case the 
victums don’t respond correctly. 
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It is now nearly fifteen months since 
my return, roughly thirty times as long 
as it takes to make a visiting English 
critic expert in the theatre of the 
U.S.A. or any European country; 


certainly time enough to appreciate 
how many acres of wool have been 
pulled over the eyes of those susceptible 
sections of the population, the demi- 
intellectuals and the deep-feelers. 


BYRON’S NEGLECTED PLAYS 


By JOHN W. KLEIN 


of the past our National Theatre 

could offer outside the Shakespeare 
—Sheridan—Goldsmith routine. Surely 
there is a case for remembering that 
many of our famous poets have written 
plays and that these are not all to be 
rejected as failing in dramatic values. 
Byron is one of these unjustly forgotten. 
The public might be surprised at a 
Byron production, but the authority of 
a National Theatre and, one hopes, the 
excellence of its performance, might, 
with star casting, make an unexpected 
impact. 


Por tne’; sometimes ask what plays 


Several years ago, in a memorable 
essay, Professor G. Wilson Knight, em- 
inent both as a Shakespeare and a 
Byron scholar, wrote: “‘Byron’s Marino 
Faliero is one of the greatest dramas 
of its kind. It has a mass and weight 
comparable with Shakespeare and 


Milton’. Almost alone amongst the 
critics, he discerningly regards Byron 
as an extremely important link between 
Shakespeare. on the one hand and 
Ibsen and Shaw on the other. 
Nevertheless, despite such eloquent 
championship, Byron’s tragedies re- 
main practically unknown. And yet in 
1959 the Old Vic produced an equally 
neglected romantic drama of the same 
period: Shelley’s The Cenci. The poet 
completed this noble tragedy in the 
very year in which his more famous 
contemporary was absorbed in Marino 
Faliero, Doge of Venice. It is significant— 
and perhaps not without a touch of 
humour—that Shelley strongly dis- 
approved of The Doge as being con- 


structed according to outmoded rules 
that had virtually paralysed his friend’s 
genius, whilst Byron himself sneered at 
The Cenci as a belated echo of Shake- 
speare, Shelley’s ‘inferior’ asa dramatist! 

No doubt in both accusations there 
is a grain of truth, but Faliero was 
immediately produced, however per- 
functorily and unimaginatively, during 
Byron’s own lifetime and later on in 
various foreign adaptations, whereas 
The Cenci had to wait until the centenary 
of Shelley’s death, with Sybil Thorndike 
at her most unforgettable in the title 
role, for its first public performance. 

Goethe expressed an extremely high 
opinion of Faliero, so scorned and 
belittled by the majority of modern 
critics. He enthusiastically praised the 
uncanny insight with which Byron had 
penetrated into the psychology of 
the Venetians and bitterly regretted 
that he was too old to produce Faliero 
at the Weimar Theatre which he had 
once controlled. 

Nevertheless, The Doge of Venice has 
remained the critics’ laughing-stock— 
‘of no account whatever, the dullest of 
dull plays’. Yet it is anything but dull 
—indeed there are few more bold and 
exciting historical dramas. Contrary 
to the prevailing view, Byron at his 
best can be powerful drama. An 
occasional speech may be unduly prolix, 
and the poet would certainly benefit by 
some judicious pruning—yet even then 
how much that is impressive would 
remain! What enraged Byron most 
was that the management of Drury 
Lane had, with incredible stupidity, 
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retained all the most declamatory 
passages (the chief weakness of the play) 
and struck out the really dramatic 
scenes. Now Byron possessed a verit- 
able flair for such effective situations. 
In Falwuro he tackled one of the most 
fundamentally tragic themes: a great 
patriot full of years and glory is 
brutally executed by the State that 
owes its very survival to his heroism. 
Edgar Allan Poe believed that the most 
poignant of all themes was the death of 
a young and beautiful woman, but 
Byron’s subject is surely almost as 
moving. Moreover, what renders this 
tragedy so compelling is that the poet 
penetrated into the innermost feelings 
of the humiliated and tortured Doge. 
‘For once Byron, the most subjective of 
poets, is absolutely objective’, ex- 
claimed Goethe. 

The Doge of Venice is undoubtedly his 
most dramatic play, as well as the one 
of which he himself was most proud. At 
times he may have affected to despise 
the theatre; then he spoke of ‘dramatic 
poems’ intended exclusively for the 


closet, as if that was the sole satisfactory 


medium for a poet of genius doomed to 
live in a barren age when the theatre 
had reached the lowest ebb in its 
history. But during the crucial year 
when he was a director of Drury Lane 
he did acquire considerable knowledge 
of stage technique; and Marino Faliero 
abounds in superbly dramatic strokes. 
Above all, in the great scene when, 
uninvited, the Doge appears amongst 
the brawling conspirators, we are con- 
fronted with one of the most arresting 
situations in all post-Shakespearian 
tragedy. Later on, when he stands 
implacably before his judges, there is a 
touch of sublimity that reminds one of 
Byron’s favourite dramatist, Thomas 
Otway, at his most poignant. 
Sardanapalus is less compelling as 
drama. From a purely theatrical point 
of view it is effective enough, and the 
spectacle of the indolent, pleasure- 
loving monarch rousing himself, as 
Byron was soon to do, from luxury and 
ease to deeds of heroism is genuinely 
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— Moreover, the poet’s extra- 

inary knack for the arresting phrase 
that unforgettably stamps a character or 
a situation is still almost as striking as it 
was in the last canto of Childe Harold. 
Yet Sardanapalus lacks the single- 
minded sites of the tragic Doge. 
For in Faliero’s outraged dignity By- 
ron’s very life-blood seems to surge, 
whereas the Assyrian monarch dreams 
and philosophizes more than he feels. 
More than half a century ago Sardana- 
palus enjoyed a considerable vogue, 
chiefly in Germany; it was one of 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s I1’s favourite plays. 
For, though the work suffers from a 
disturbing increase in turgidity, it, too, 
reveals that Byron possessed many of 
the qualities out of which great drama 
is fashioned. 

Cain, most famous of the poet’s plays, 
is on an altogether different plane. 
Several years ago I witnessed a per- 
formance of an abridged version at the 
Rudolf Steiner Hall: the climax of the 
play, the murder of Abel, was treated 
with the skill of a master of dramatic 
effect, and yet this visionary tragedy 
struck me as ill at ease on the boards. 
Fundamentally, it appeared to be 
almost as much of a closet drama as, 
let us say, Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound. 

A mere nine months after he had 
completed Faliero, Byron, urged on by 
some irresistible compulsion, reverted 
to Venetian history. But The Two 
Foscari is only a pale reflection of its 
tempestuous predecessor, though it in- 
spired Verdi to write one of the more 
interesting of his lesser known operas. 

As for Byron’s first tragedy Manfred 
(the musicians’ delight) it has rarely 
been performed. Anyhow it is more ofa 
spectral poem than a play. Neverthe- 
less, the theme of the noble misanthro- 
8g ceaselessly tormented by remorse 
or a guilt he can never wholly expiate 
was one that always fascinated and 
inspired Byron. 

Though lessdeliberately than Shelley, 
Byron wrote avowedly for great actors, 
who might be able to match their 
earnest and ambitious talent with his 
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JOHN OSBORNE’S new play, 
currently being performed at the 
Phoenix theatre. “The most elo- 
quent piece of dramatic writing to 
have dignified our theatre since 
‘Look Back in Anger’ ”’. 

KENNETH TYNAN, OBSERVER. 


Abelard 
and Heloise 


RONALD DUNCAN’s ‘poem for 
the stage’, based on the famous 
correspondence between Heloise 
and Abelard, was performed at the 
Arts Theatre last Autumn. The text 
is prefaced by a Foreword in which 
Mr. Duncan discusses the letters 
and Abelard’s importance as a 
philosopher. 12/6 


Phedre 


JEAN RACINE. Translated by 
MARGARET RAWLINGS. 
Racine’s text and Miss Rawlings’s 
translation appear on facing pages. 
The volume includes Racine’s 
original Preface and a Foreword 
in which Miss Rawlings tells how 
she came to make her translation. 
9/6 


Looking Over 
My Shoulder 


C. WILLETT CUNNINGTON, 
who completed these memoirs 
shortly before his death, tells of his 
life as a doctor before and after the 
first world war, and his discovery 
of an absorbing interest in historical 
costume. With 11 plates. 25/- 


10/6 
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tragically majestic spirit. This, surely, 
is one of the main reasons, rather than 
any grave dramatic shortcomings, why 
his remarkable plays are so persistently 
neglected. When, in 1959, The Cenci 
failed to repeat its 1922 success, this 
was certainly not on account of the 
feebleness of the tragedy or even of the 
crippling cuts in the wonderful last act, 
but chiefly because there was no artist 
capable of scaling the heights of the 
poet’s feverish inspiration. For superb 
and sustained rhetoric with, admittedly, 
occasional touches of pomposity, is the 
very essence of both Byron’s and Shelley’s 
dramatic art, and their works cannot 
hope to be successful unless there are 
actors prepared to grapple with these 
difficulties. 

In 1922 Sybil Thorndike triumphed 
in the role of Beatrice Cenci; it was, I 
believe, the supreme achievement of 
her career. Shaw himself was of this 
opinion. For she alone had the vision to 
realize that one must not shrink from 
whole-heartedly expressing, with a 
passionate sense of dedication, Shelley’s 
ardent and tortured idealism. It was 
her splendidly imaginative and full- 
bleoded impersonation of the heroine 
of what critics for -a century had 
foolishly decried as an unactable play 
that prompted Shaw to offer her the 
part of Saint Joan. He had instantly 
recognized the advent of a _ great 
actress. “She was irresistibly moving— 
quite in the spirit of Shelley’, he re- 
marked to me after a British Drama 
League lecture, though it is true that 
at that time, more than ever convinced 
of the essential falsity of the romantic 
poetic drama, he was not over- 
enthusiastic about Jhe Cenci itself as a 
play. Nevertheless, here at last, as he 
fully realized, was great drama en- 
hanced by acting in the grand style. 

When our National Theatre comes 
into being, as I fervently hope it may, 
one of its most formidable tasks will be, 
I trust, to tackle, with actors worthy of 
such enterprise, the noble tragedies of 
the two great Romantic poets: Byron 
and Shelley. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


Proscenium, Forestage and O 
Dear Sir, 

As I read the various theatre magazines, 
I am filled with despair. I have just read 
‘Proscenium, Forestage and ©’ by W. Bridges- 
Adams, a much respected authority on the 
theatre, in the autumn issue of DRAMA, and 
melancholy has seized me. 

His references to theatre in the round— 
the ‘O’ part of his title—are pitifully misleading. 
If, as he says, he learned ‘all I know of what 
is now called acting in the round’ from Nugent 
Monck, then I suspect he did not learn very 
much. Did Monck ever present any play, or 
act in any play produced im the round? 
Hunt high and hunt low I can find no reference 
to such productions. Bridges-Adams goes on 
to describe his having to play across a sheet 
of water with barges on it, Reinhardt’s 
Miracle with scores of Norman knights coming 
at full gallop over the brow of a hill, four 
hundred Thebans pelting down the aisle of 
Covent Garden. This is all very exciting, but 
I fail to see much connection with what is now 
called theatre in the round. 

Bridges-Adams’ final remarks on the Hotson 
theory are blithely idiotic. I daresay it is an 
ineluctable truth ‘that the back of an actor’s 
head is seldom as exciting as his face’—-but the 
choice we are commonly offered is not so 


simple. I recently saw August for the People. 
After a good deal of theatre in the round 
here was my first chance in three months of 
enjoying the excitement of the actor’s face. To 


begin with I was distressed because Rex 
Harrison had blue eyelids, and it was a long 
time before I had accustomed myself to 
excusing this as a necessary part of make-up 
designed to be effective as far as the back of 
the theatre. The actress playing his daughter 
had a strong white line under her eyes. I have 
seen make-up on all sorts of ladies, but never 
anything quite as comic as this. All the way 
through the performance I was deafened by 
loud voices put on by the actors—a loudness 
that robbed them of flexibility and truth. 

The scenery was wonderful. On that tiny 
stage a huge factory chimney had been built of 
canvas (it was clearly canvas because when the 
doors at either side of the stage were opened the 
canvas shook splendidly) ; the factory chimney 
was painted to look like an interior in a stately 
home—and this seemed as clever as making a 
railway engine out of matchsticks. Further the 
furniture was arranged in a way familiar to all 
theatregoers. The settee is placed with the arm 
directed at the fire place, flanked by chairs 
that also stare at one wall (the missing wall of 
course.) This pattern is echoed by the actors 
who line up across the stage to have their 
conversations without any regard for truth, 


life, art, aesthetics, or significance of any sort. 

My reactions were, of course, entirely un- 
typical. The theatre is a closed shop, supported 
by a tiny minority of the population. This 
minority must fight to the last ditch for their 
right to keep the theatre as it is—old-fashioned, 
convention ridden, unattractive, uninspiring, 
undramatic, boring, and—ineluctable. No 
wonder then that when theatre in the round 
is discussed they can be relied on to reject it, 
and misrepresent it in the process. 

Yours ineluctably, 

Scarborough STEPHEN JOSEPH. 


Mr. Bridges-Adams writes : 

If your correspondent will read my article 
more carefully he will find that theatre in the 
round is included merely as one among the 
many varieties of experience that were open 
to an actor who served with Poel and Monck— 
or Reinhardt for that matter. There is no mis- 
representation. The performance I had in mind 
was of Monck’s own comedy Between the 
Showers, c. 1910; we were encircled by spec- 
tators and had to enter through them. My 
strictures on Dr. Hotson’s theory are supported, 
I think, by Mr. Walter Hodges in his review of - 
Shakespeare’s Wooden O, which appeared in the 
fifty-sixth number of prama; they are certainly 
supported by the book itself. An ineluctable 
truth is a truth which cannot be overthrown 
or escaped from (Chambers). 


One Theatre 


Dear Sir, 

Mr. Walter Lucas in his interesting article 
on the English amateur theatre expresses his 
surprise that Britain, allegedly ‘not theatre- 
minded’, has an overwhelmingly larger number 
of little theatres and amateur groups than any 
other European country, e.g. Germany. From 
my long experience of both the English and the 
German theatre I would like to offer this 
explanation: the English theatre is in the first 
place an actor’s theatre, whereas the German 
theatre puts the main emphasis on the play. 
This difference is illustrated, among other 
things, by a comparison between German and 
English programme notes. While the English 
theatre programmes (if they contain any notes 
at all) content themselves, with one or two 
notable exceptions, with some casual chit-chat 
on actors and their careers, the German pro- 
rammes show elaborate discourses and inter- 
pretations of the play and its author. 

The German public, while of course pre- 
ferring good to indifferent acting, will ge to 
the theatre in the first place to see a certain 
play, and it will prefer to see it done by 
professionals. In England the urge to act, 
regardless often of the quality of the play, is 





greater than the willingness to see others doing 
it. Every amateur company will confirm this 
difficulty of finding a large enough public to 
appreciate their chars: 

Another reason for 
English amateur acting, compared with other 
countries, is of course the depletion in the 
English inces of professional theatres, 
whereas in Germany richly endowed play- 
houses are densely scattered throughout the 
country down to the smallest towns. There are 
advantages and disadvantages in both systems. 

Yours faithfully, 
London, 5.W.10. H. F. Garren 


A Junior Arts Council 


Dear Sir, 

It is now near Christmas and soon panto- 
mimes and plays for children will make their 
a . When the holidays are over the 
> te will come to an end and, except for the 
work of a very few companies, there will be no 
theatre for children until next December. This 
happens every year and as a result most 
children (who are of course the audiences of the 
future!) grow up in complete ignorance of the 
theatre. 

oe Eaalial a anies, notably Caryl Jen- 
ner’s Theatre for Children, do 
wok Sop = but they are hampered by 
woefully small budgets and there is no genera! 
recognition of the importance of their work. 
The formation of a Junior Arts Council was 
suggested at the British Drama _ League's 
Conference on Theatre for Young People in 
March 1960, and again during a League of 
Dramatists discussion in 1961. Such a council, 
which would ensure that good theatre was 
available to children, is badly needed and I 
hope that the British Drama League will 
press for its formation in the near future. 

Yours faithfully, 
London, $.W.3. Joy THuwayrTes 





NEW PLAYS IN REPERTORY 
Some new plays recently produced by Repertory 
Companies. Compiled material made available 
by Spotlight Casting 


BourNnemouTtu Palace Oot The Tree Surgeon 
by René Ray. (6 m., 2 f.) Thriller. 

Brrsto. Old Vic. Goat Song by Martin Shuttle- 
worth (2 m., 3 f.) Set in Spain. 

Crovpon Pembroke Theatre. Mother by Ted 
Willis, adapted from the novel by Gorky. 
—— 3 f.) The Man Who Played God by 

Norman T. Vale. (4 m., 3 f.) Set in 
Colorado. Unfinished Journey by Andrew 
Cruickshank (2 m., 3 f.) 

Dearsy Playhouse. it’s Diferent in Town by 
Emilio Gagliero, t ated by Frederick 
May. (5 m., 4 f.) Florentine farce. Gordon 
by Bridget Boland. (9 m.) Based on Gor- 
don’s defence of Khartoum. 


the abundance of 


Dunpee Repertory Theatre. The Durable 
Element by Clifford Hanley. (7 m., 3 f.) 
The reaction of the same characters t® 
three quite different situations. 

Farnuam Castle Theatre. Roman Eden by J. J. 
Carey. (2 m., 2 f.) An author, with the 
best of i intentions, brings a homeless girl to 
his Roman apartment. Spinsters are Sly by 
ae Harland. (5 m., 5 f.) Adapted head 
T . Watson’s macabre Scots comedy. 

Giascow Crrizen’s THeatre. Inca by Joseph 
O’Conor. (13 m., 2 f.) Set in an Inca 
town, 1532. 

LiverPoo. Repertory Co. Amateur Means Lover 
by Dodie Smith. (5 m., 5 f.) Set in boarding 
house kitchen, but not ‘kitchen sink’. 

Pertu Repertory Co. Prisoner of Freedom by 
Phyl Steven. (8 m., 11 f£.) Set in Vienna 
before 1914 war. 

Ricumonp Repertory Co. This is My Life by 
Philip Weathers. (4 m., 4 f.) Should a 
woman shield the young man who has 
killed her husband ? 

Sauispury Arts Theatre. Orange Island by 
Margaret Luce. (8 m., 3 f.) Trouble over 
orange growing leads to arrival of Inter- 
national Commission. The Toff by John 
Creasey. (4 m., 7 f.) 

Winpvsor Theatre Royal. Villa Sleep Four by 
Hubert Greg. (3 m., 3 f.) 

WorTHING Connaught Theatre. Memory of 
Another Summer by John Kerr. (3 m., 5 f.) 
Domestic drama set in Rhodesia. 


EVANS PLAYS. 


New plays for this season 


DOLPHINS RAMPANT! 
4m., 4f. 6s. Charlotte Hastings 


A GLIMPSE OF THE SEA 
Three short plays 
6s. Willis Hall 


THE RING OF TRUTH 
8m., 6f. 6s. Wynyard Browne 


Postage 5d. extra, cash with order 
Single reading copies on 10 days’ loan 
ls. each title, cash with order. 


MontaGue House, Russert SQuare, 
Lonpon, W.C.1 
_ 





Your very first sip of nescaré instant coffee tells 
you...this is it! This is how coffee was meant to 
taste. It’s all there... the flavour...the aroma... 
the feeling of well-being that only the very 
best coffee can give... nescare. First taste tells! 


, Britain's 
—— best-loved 


coftee 


* NESCAFE is o registered trode mork 
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Christopher Fry 


Curtmantle 
AEPLAY 


In his first historical play, Christopher Fry explores the character of 
Henry II as ruler and man, as well as the more often told story of 
the King’s conflict with Thomas Becket. ‘. . . his best play so far... . 
Christopher Fry is a master of writing verse which actors can speak. . . . 
Here the verse is both spare and rich .. . . he uses all his old cunning 
rnastery of enjambment to achieve a fast-running dramatic poetry 
which can be spoken with ease and which drives the action with it.’ 
TIME AND TIDE 10s. 6d. net 


Other Plays by CHRISTOPHER FRY 


The Lady’s Not For Burning, second edition 

The Dark is Light Enough 

The Firstborn, third edition 

Venus Observed 

each 9s. Gd. net 

A Sleep of Prisoners 

Thor, with Angels 

each 8s. 6d. net 

A Phoenix Too Frequent 

8s. 6d. net; with illustrations by RONALD SEARLE, 15s. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 











THEATRE BOOKSHELF 


Abounding Ego 
James Agate. An Anthology. Edited by 
Herbert van Thal. Hart-Davis, 215. 

It was well that this anthology should have 
been made, especially as it carries an excellent 
introduction by Alan Dent who knew all that 
went on in Agate’s tumultuous life and brain 
and did indeed contribute in more than 
secretarial aid to the output of that pulsating 
dynamo. The assistant is agreeably frank 
about the qualities of an employer who was 
sometimes intolerable in his conduct and 
consistently irresistible in his power to com- 
mand a loyalty which he did much to forfeit. 

Anthologies are inevitably irritants, since 
every devotee would have included much that 
is not there and thinks poorly of one or two 
items that are. I cannot understand why Mr. 
van Thal has found so much space for a 
longish extract from one of Agate’s novels, 
which seems to me James the Second, and 
spurned the ‘horsey’ writing in which the 
owner of Prize Hackneys was James the First. 
I am as far from being an equestrian expert as 
Agate was from being a professor of economics, 
but I could read with delight all that he wrote 
of the Ring and its dandiacal champions. 

But the drama was the main thing and 
there is plenty of the criticism. This is not to be 


taken at a gulp. Assemble a series of the Sunday 
pieces and the mannerisms protrude. One be- 
comes too familiar with the tricks of that style 
which was in fact the product of hard, long and 
self-correcting labour yet reads like the effort- 


less issue of an astonishing fluency. As a bed 
book for occasional reading the anthology, 
not to be bolted, invites the happiest rumi- 
nation. 

Agate died in 1947: the inexhaustible was at 
last exhausted. The news reached me at 
Harlech on a hot Saturday at lunch-time 
when I was fairly fatigued by eighteen holes on 
that noble and challenging shore. I scribbled 
an obituary and telephoned it to London in 
distress, but I think that Agate, a considerable 
player of golf, would have appreciated both 
the words and the place of their perspiring 
composition. 

He did the theatre a deal of good, carrying 
on the tradition of the well-read and serious 
critic, the tradition of Archer, Shaw, Walkley 
and Montague, and yet well aware that the 
theatre cannot live on a dish of brains alone: 
he could relish pantomime-pudding or the 
souffié of comedy of epigram which now gets 
dismissed from the table simply because the 
players appear with faces washed and their 
clothes presentable. When he attacked he 
gave his reasons: he was never content with a 
sneer. Those players with whom he was 
severe had no reason to be resentful and I 


believe that usually they had the sense to take 
a punishing sentence equably. It was so 
obvious that Agate, with all his exhibitionism, 
cared for the theatre as deeply as he cared for 
the display of his abounding Ego. 

How would he have responded to the 
theatre of the Left today, the Littlewood jungle, 
the slop-kettle setting for a tale of sluts and 
slovens, and the belief that there is nothing so 
eloquent as the failure to communicate? It 
must be remembered that Agate the Man- 
cunian welcomed in his early criticism the 
realism of the Manchester School, then 
deemed sordid, as readily as he responded to 
the great romantics of the period. This 
volume reminds us that among his supreme 
theatrical occasions was the first night of The 
Silver Box. He was not to be less moved by the 
plaint of a charwoman because his ears rang 
for ever with the voice of gold and the pains of 
Marguerite and Phédre. 

So I can see him enraptured by Donald 
Pleasance in The Caretaker and agreeing that 
Miss Delaney spoke authentically for Salford. 
That he would have joined the devoted queue 
of those Waiting for Godot I doubt. He liked 
clarity in all the arts and found occasion in his 
later life to denounce the new poetry which 
for him had neither meaning nor music: if 
this were defended, as it now is, with talk of a 
‘logic of feeling’ which is preferable to logic of 
the mind, I can fancy him quoting Swinburne’s 
observation on Tennyson’s Higher Pantheism: 

That which we see noi, is 

And that which is not, we see. 
Fiddle we know is diddle 

And diddle, we take it, is dee. 


Would he have cared for the drolls of today 
as he did for the Music Hall stars of his youth? 
For Hancock surely. On that genius of frustra- 
tion, now ebullient, now resigned, he would 
have written a piece that none of us can hope 
to write. His appreciations were wide and he 
would have hated the splenetic narrowness of 
the ‘committed’ critics who cannot leave their 
— with their overcoats in the iobby. 

amboyance of all kinds he loved: but he 
was not to be put off by a tale of rags in an 
attic if he found those rags to be a coverlet of 
truth. He could not be fussed with sociology: 
the very words ‘cause’ and ‘community’ would 
have put him off and he was no committee- 
man to plan a National Theatre or encourage 
publicly the activities of play-acting you 
Scruple was not a major clement in his 
private life, but in his own sphere of taste he 
was scrupulous, a life-long enemy of the 
third-rate. And so he served the theatre— 
and how he would have hated the idea of 
service! ? 


Ivor ene 





Curtains 
KENNETH TYNAN 


Kenneth Tynan’s writing has covered most of the 
important dramatic events in London and America 
as well as France, Germany and Russia since 1950. 
His style is an inimitable blend of wit, enthusiasm 
and perception, and he is that rare phenomenon, a 
critic who can communicate his infectious enthusiasm 
as readily and entertainingly as his disapproval. 
*, . . the best theatre critic in England.’ 


Bamber Gascoigne, THE SPECTATOR 42s. 
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Facts on Stage Planning 


+ sggsetieg the Stage by Percy Corry. Pitman. 
Os. 

Percy Corry is an old hand at the theatre 
game. His presence has been felt from. his 
headquarters in Manchester radiating through 
the Midlands and beyond for many years. 
Beside actual work on stages by himself and 
his firm of Watts & Corry, that presence has 
been felt through his books and articles. The 
books have mounted gradually. One remem- 
bers Stage Planning and Equipment for Multi- 
purpose Halls (in schools, colleges, little theatres, 
civic theatres) published in 1949. Then followed 
a series of pamphlets; Planning the Small Stage, 
1953; Theatre Equipment, about 1954; Stage 
Planning of which a second edition appeared 
in 1958 and a fourth in 1961. Then came a 
larger work on Lighting the Stage and lastly 
the volume now to be considered. 

In this new book we can expect to find the 
roduct of a series of earlier, smallicr studies. 
n fact we do so, and the assembly and bring- 

ing to date of earlier information is most 
valuable. One feels, however, one regret; 
something of the pamphlet character has 
crept into this large book in such a way that, 
instead of the extra space being used for 
discussion, it is used to include a bigger 
assembly of brief notes. 

In one way, of course, this is something to 
be glad of; here is Percy Corry giving us a still 
fuller section of his knowledge. On the other 
hand, in the theatre of today it becomes 
increasingly necessary, before you plan a stage, 
to have the benefit of a number of points of 
view on any one matter. A stage must be 
planned to serve in the best way possible the 
particular purposes of those who will use it. 
And those people vary. 

Thus the need of some discussion of any 
recommendations you may make about 
planning a stage. But here for example, on 
pages 19 and 20, Mr. Corry states twice, 
dogmatically, and in large capital letters 
on a line to themselves THE STAGE 
FLOOR MUST NOT BE RAKED. Even 
this old controversy, however, cannot, as I 
believe, be settled so quickly. Some recognition 
must be given to (for instance) the views 
expressed by several specialists in the article 
called ‘Once Again——-the Raked Stage’ (Tabs, 
April 1956) where Sir Donald Wolfit states 
clearly that ‘there is no doubt that from the 
actor’s point of view . . . the raked stage is of 
inestimable value and contributes something 
to the play which a flat stage can never do’. 

Planning the Stage has five sections respectively 
entitled—Stage Planning, Stage Equipment, 
Portable and Movable Stages, Unorthodox 
Stages and Planning Data. In the first section 
it is clearly and fairly stated that the sort of 
stage under consideration in that section is 
‘the orthodox “picture-frame’’ stage. This is 
the type of stage that is in almost universal use 
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in the British theatre and, in present circum- 
stances, is the type most likely to be demanded’. 
Why this ‘is’ so is not, however, di ; 

Sections two and three continue and 
expand the previous pamphlets. Section four 
on unorthodox stages has a note on theatre in 
the round from Stephen Joseph, then the open 
stage has a couple of (somewhat reluctant?) 
pages, the apron stage and the adaptable stage 
are briefly touched on. The last section contains 
schematic accounts of several types of stage—- 
those for a civic theatre, a little theatre (based 
on Middlesbrough), an adaptable theatre 
(based on the Questors’) a flexible open stage 
theatre (based on the Leicester project), a 
village hall (from Yorkshire), a variable stage 
for schools including notes on a retracting 
platform, and the conversion of a church into 
the Rotherham Civic Theatre. All have 
diagrams and a list of planning requirements 
encountered. 

Here are the facts—valuable ones. Some- 
times there is a little confusion as on page 23 
where, after reading ‘Even when the audi- 
torium is raked .. . a stage height of less 
than 3’ 8". is not really justifiable’, we find, 
eighteen lines below,*. . . a rule of thumb would 
be 3’ 6”... if auditorium is vaked.. .’ 


(One ought not to formulate an »njustifiable 
rule of thumb!). Taking the book by and large, 
some little knowledge of the theatre might be 
needed before one could always decide which 
facts applied to one’s own particular ideals. 
RICHARD SOUTHERN 


The Magic Medium 

The History of Broadcasting in the 
United Kingdom. Volume I. The Birth 
of Broadcasting by Asa Briggs. Oxford. 42s. 

It must be confessed that the first person 
with whom I discussed this volume of Professor 
Briggs’s History of British Broadcasting 
remarked that it was one of those books which 
would inevitably collect dust upon a shelf in 
a municipal library. As a point of view it was 
comprehensible. I take leave to assert that it 
was vastly mistaken. At the risk of being 
considered prejudiced—as I have been con- 
cerned with the business of broadcasting for 
more than thirty years—I believe that broad- 
casting intimately concerns every individual 
who deems himself civilized. For anyone who 
would understand that intimate concern the 
reading of Professor Briggs’s book is a ‘must’. 

It is not easy reading. For anyone under 
the age of forty the tale, albeit sufficiently 
interesting in itself, must be almost legendary. 
Who, in these days of Inspector Maigret, of 
Panorama, of Monitor—even of Saturday Night 
Theatre or Variety Playhouse—remembers J. H. 
Round, or Peter Eckersley, or Harold Bishop 
—or the seven Postmasters-General who had 
to cope with an industry far more concerned 
with the selling of sets than with the implica- 
tions of programme policy? Nothing in 
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If so you will want to read Joan Forman’s DRAMA PAGE 
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WHO’S WHO IN THE THEATRE 
£5 . 5s. net 


A BIOGRAPHICAL RECORD OF THE CONTEMPORARY STAGE 
ORIGINALLY COMPILED BY JOHN PARKER 


i3TH EDITION BY FREDA GAYE 


1,594 pages long. this mammoth 13th edition contains many new features:— 
@ An extensive up-dating of the bibliography material 


@ A list of the plays and directors connected with the Royal Shakespeare Theatre 
since the building of the new theatre in 1932 


@ A similar treatment of the Stratford Shakespeare Festival in Canada 

@ A history of and more general information on the Repertory Theatre in Great 
Britain 

@ A list of centres for Theatre Research 


@ A section of half-tone illustrations of contemporary productions and theatrical 
personalities 


“It is a book that no one in the theatre can afford to be without... .” 
(from an Observer review of a previous Edition). 


Amateur theatre enthusiasts and theatregoers generally will also find this book of immense 
interest. 








PITMAN parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 





Professor Briggs’s book is more significant than 
the comparatively small space allotted in it to 
programmes. The magic of the medium, the 
battle for its control, the skill of technicians 
and engineers, the establishment of an effective 
administrative machinery for its exploitations, 
are all—and very properly——treated at length 
and in detail. But this first volume finishes in 
1926, when the foundations of British broad- 
casting had been well and truly laid. And of 
more than 400 pages only 45 are concerned 
primarily with the content of pro- 
grammes. In those early days emphasis and 
interest was directed upon how the thing was 
done, not upon what should be done with it. 
This is in no sense a reflection upon Pro- 
fessor Briggs. His book is history not comment. 
This was how emphasis and interest appeared 
to the public, which in due course became a 
listening public. What is important is the effect 
upon the BBC as it became a medium of 
information, education and entertainment for 
the nation as a whole. Even today people 
wax humorous at the expense of the picture of 
‘Auntie BBC’ and the Corporation is at some 
pains to point out that the picture is both 
distorted and out of date. Such a reaction 
would not have been necessary had it not been 
for the establishment of the tradition of 
Writtle: that accomplished engineers, with a 
taste and some talent for amateur theatricals 
and Theatre Royal back drawing-room, were 
justified in personal exploitation of the medium. 
It required the best part of ten years from the 
metamorphosis of Company into Corporation 


for BBC programmes to acquire genuine 


professional status. For the history of that 
acquisition we must await the second volume 
of Professor Briggs’s work. 

To the enthusiast for drama in terms of 
radio this volume must be disappointing. In 
the Organization Charts of 1923 and 1924 
drama is not even mentioned. In 1926 it crops 
up as a poor second in a list comprising variety 
and revue, effects, written material, play 
reading and adapting. Music, talks, women’s 
and children’s hours, religion and special 
features had all been admitted and categoried 
in 1923. Three more years were needed before 
the enthusiasm, rather untutored, of Cecil 
Lewis combined with the solid, if mildly un- 
imaginative, merits of R. E. Jeffrey and 
Howard Rose, laid the foundations of radio 
drama. No one in those days would have 
imagined that the stone which the builders 
almost rejected would become as near as no 
matter the head of the corner; that BBC piays 
would achieve audiences of millions, and 
establish the only National Theatre existing 
in terms of range of material and availability 
to the nation as a whole. 

But, if for no other reason, Professor Briggs’s 
book deserves and demands to be reaci for its 
presentation of Lord Reith. No man has been 
more savagely caricatured, more ludicrously 
misunderstood. Here is given an unmistake-. 
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able and documented portrayal of his leader- 
ship, his moral authority, his standards, his 
common sense. If to work for him was not 
always an undiluted pleasure it was certainly 
a privilege. He made of the BBC ‘an established 
national institution’. He rejected the profit 
motive, He demanded high standards, national! 
coverage, unified control. The standards might 
seem. unreasonably puritan, the control un- 
reasonably dictatorial. The background 
integrity was undeniable. But for that 
integrity the British Broadcasting Corporation 
would never have been born on January Ist, 
1927. 


VaL GIELGUD 


Reflections on the Theatre 


The Theatre of Jean-Louis Barrault. 
Barrie & Rockliff. 25s. 


Ten years after his important Réflexions sur le 
thédtre (1949) Jean-Louis Barrault published a 
further group of essays entitled Nouvelles 
Réflexions sur le thédtre. This second volume has 
been translated by Mr. Joseph Chiari under 
the above title and prefaced by the playwright 
Armand Salacrou. Many of the themes which 
were stated in the first volume are taken up 
again and developed here, the topicality 
necessary for good theatre, the ‘settling of 
accounts’ or poetic justice essential to a good 
play, and of course the art of bodily expression 
of which Barrault is undeniably a master. The 
question of gesture and mime, to which he 
returns frequently, is central to Barrault’s 
conception of drama. As an actor and producer 
he has always striven for what he calls ‘total 
drama’ (thédtre total), for which all the re- 
sources of the actor’s body as well as those of 
his voice should be tapped. “The language of 
miming’, he says with some exaggeration, ‘is 
as rich as the spoken language’ (p.56). 

In this book Barrault attempts to clarify the 
expression “total drama’ as used by him in his 
original Réflexions. Total drama, he maintains 
here, can be produced by one man alone 
standing on a bare platform and using all the 
means of expression at his command. His idea 
is not that of the union of the arts. The mere 
use of accessories such as film strips and music 
does not constitute total drama; such acces- 
sories must be part of the action. In his pro- 
duction of Christophe Colomb Barrault used film 
sequences, at Claudel’s request, and on the 
basis of this experiment he discusses the 
possibilities generally offered by the —- 
of cinema and theatre’, but concludes that 
film sequences must be the extension of the 
theatrical action, not its counterpart. 

It emerges very clearly from this book that 
Barrault has played an active part in the 
actual composition of a number of texts which 
he has brought to the stage. Gide’s version of 
Hamlet was fini thanks only to the encour- 
agement given by Barrault. Gide and Barrault 
together produced the stage version of Kafka’s 





Yvonne 
Arnaud 


** 


. . a loving and lovable 
biographical sketch of that 
brilliant bundle of charm, 
wit and gaiety . . . a very 
personal book—and a very 
charming one . 


ALAN MELVILLE, Sunday Times 


‘MARRAINE’ 


by ORIEL MALET 
... @ rounded and convincing 
picture of a real woman 
rather than a conventional 
saccharine tribute.” 
Times Literary Supplement. 15/- 


THE DEVILS 


JOHN WHITING 
The fine, evocative language of the text 
makes The Devils a play as thrilling to read 
as it was magnificent to watch. 12/6d. 


CLEMENCE DANE 


THE COLLECTED PLAYS 


Scandal at Coventry, Granite, A Bill of 
Divorcement, Wild Decembers, Till Time 
Shall End. 30/-. 








| novel The Trial. L’ Etat de siége was written by 
_ Camus at Barrault’s suggestion, and Barrault 


working with Claudel on the monumental 
text of Le Soulier de satin produced a version 
adapted to the needs of the ordinary stage. 
Barrault even went to the lengths of writing 
and staging, in 1952, an introduction to 
Claudel’s life and works under the title 
Connaissance de Claudel. He was however 
disappointed in his dream of forming with 
Camus a team similar to the Jouvet-Giraudoux 
team. 

The section on Pour Lucréce contains a 
useful description of the manuscripts and 
variants left by Giraudoux, and shows Bar- 
rault picking his way amongst them and then 
reading himself into the play before beginning 
on the production. Other pages show him at 
work on The Cherry Orchard and the Oresteia. In 
his discussion of Phédre Barrault brings out 
vividly the symphonic structure of the tragedy, 
but the detailed comparison with individual 
instruments of the orchestra makes strange 
reading. 

For the general reader, Barrault’s lively 
description of his manifold activities is full 
of interest; for those specially concerned 


| with the theatre the book provides valuable 
| information. 


Dorotuy KNOWLES 


The Classic Theatre 


The History of the Greek and Roman 
Theater by Margaret Bieber. Oxford. £5 5s. Od. 


Professor Bieber’s classic work on the 
classic theatre appeared twenty-two years ago; 
it has now much added information and 
opinion and an immense gallery of further 
illustrations of superb quality. There is a 
concluding chapter on modern ways of 
handling revivals of the ancient Greek 
tragedies and comedies. Since the authoress 
writes from America, naturally most attention 
is given to recent American and especially to 
American University experiments in this kind 
of work. 

A book of such size and scope cannot be 
adequately reviewed in brief. One can only 
say that the story of the Dionysiac rites and 
their off-shoots has been traced from the first 
movement of the Satyrs’ dance to the develop- 
ment of dialogue, the transition to superb 
poetry, and the paraliel sweep from the rough 
mimings and jestings of comedy to the lyrical 
and satirical richness of Aristophanes. Then 
the record moves on from the Hellenic to the 
Hellenistic theatre and so to Rome and its 
theatrical arenas. 

For students of technical architecture and 
costume the volume is a treasure indeed, since 


_ the illustrations draw profusely on a host of 
| sources, beginning with the actor-pictures of 
_ the Greek vases and then proceeding to the 
existing remnants of the classical theatres and 
_ to the reconstructions of their uses and their 





methods on which scholars of many nations 
have worked, So the chronicle ranges across 
the world and down the millennia in its 
collation of fact and of fascinating photographs. 

The concluding and new chapter on modern 
productions seems rather scrappy compared 
with the rest, but it is valuable to have 
Professor Bieber’s views on many contested 
points. She is, on the whole, against the using 
of classical masks by modern players because 
these had a religious significance which is now 
meaningless. For us they must be more 
hindrance than heip. She comes down 
strongly against the modern dress experiments 
with Greek tr y. For one of these Sir Cedric 
Hardwicke collaborated with Dame appa 
Anderson in New York with apparently un- 
happy results. If that sort of leap from one 
civiligaton to another must be made the plays 
must be re-written and transferred to the 
events of our own or recent times. This is what 
Eugene O'Neill successfully achieved when he 
transferred his Aeschylean theme .from Aga- 
memnon’s Mycenae to the New England of 
the American Civil War in Mourning Becomes 
Electra. T. S. Eliot has also successfully 
presented the classic theme in modern terms, 
most notably in The Family Reunion. 

It is interesting, and surprising, for an 
English reader to find the word pantomime 
used correctly, according to its Greek deriva- 
tion, to mean acting of all t and characters. 
Ruth Draper is described as ‘a player of 
pantomime’, which indeed she magnificently 
was; but not as the audience at London’s 
Hellenically entitled Palladium would under- 
stand the description. 


Period Costume 


Historic Costume for the Amateur 
Theatre and How to Make It 6y Haraid 
Melvill. Barrie & Rockliff. 25s. 

Those who enjoyed Harald Melvill’s 
Theatrecraft with its anecdotes and informal 
style of writing will not be disappointed ‘n his 
latest book. His enthusiasm and powers of 
clear exposition go hand in hand with sane 
and practical advice on oe a play. The 
text 1s illustrated by some 200 line drawings 
by the author. Any amateur group trembling 
upon the brink of a production calling for 
period costume should be able to take the 

lunge with abandon after corsult'.g Mr. 

elvill. 

The book, although divided into six 
really falls into three sections. The 


Ivor Brown 


arts, 
rst is 


contained in the initial four chapters where, | 
after urging amateur ae to make their | 
Pp 


own costumes, Mr, Meivill proceeds to tell 


them how to do so. He gives excellent advice | 


on building up a wardrobe, choosing and 
buying materi equipping a costume work- 
room and making out a measurement form. 
He goes on to describe the uses of aniline dyes 
and suggests very simple variations on the 
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The Method as Means 


An Acting Survey 
by CHARLES MAROWITZ 


A pugnacious and provocative 
book. It breaks new ground in 
acting theory examining, among 
other things, the Method in rela- 
tion to Shakespeare, to Brecht 
and to the New Drama. A galaxy 
of insights and outlooks which 
stimulate the writer, producer and 
teacher as well as the actor. 

Just published 16s. net 


The Actor in Training 


by MORRIS FISHMAN 


“*All those who intend to take up 
a theatrical career should read 
this book” said John Fernald, 
Principal of RADA. 

16s. net 


The British Theatre 
Its Repertory and Practice 


by E. J. BURTON, M.A. 


“An invaluable practical hand- 
book” said Frances Mackenzie, 
Principal of the British Drama 
League Training Department. 
With 46 drawings 25s. net 


HERBERT JENKING 











The Curtain Rises 
A Story of the Theatre 


W. MACQUEEN-POPE This 
superbly produced volume is a 
most comprehensive survey of the 
English theatre from its very be- 
ginnings up to the present day. 
Besides being a masterly work of 
reference which every keen play- 
goer will wish to keep handy and 
consult at leisure, it has also been 
written in such a compelling and 
vivid style that it will be read 
straight through with pleasure. 
Abundantly illustrated with many 
prints, drawings and photographs. 

25s 


NELSON 








EVANS PLAYS 
For Christmas 


OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 


A new musical play which would be 
enjoyed by audiences of all ages 
by 
C. E. Webber 


8m.. 5f., extras 6s. 


A TIME TO BE BORN 
A Topical Play for Christmas 
by 
Warren Tute 
4m., 4f. 6s. 


MONTAGUE House, RUSSELL SQUARE, 


usual dye-bath method from which the fabric 
comes out (you hope!) the same colour all 
over. These variations by the ‘tie and dye’ 
method and a simple form of batik work will 
produce unconventional and often barbaric 
patterns, or very subtle and delicate ones, 
which can be extremely effective. Stencilling 
is also recommended as a means of producing 
‘period’ textiles and much practical advice on 
this technique is given. Mr. Melvill emphasizes 
the importance of outline and silhouette and 
the effects of lighting upon colours and textures. 

This part of the book should be a good 
introduction to the art of making an effective 
group of stage costumes and Mr. Melvill makes 
it all sound worth while and easy. It should be 
emphasized that costumes, particularly those 
which are going to join a basic wardrobe, will 
get very hard wear and should be well made 
with good hems and turnings to allow for 
letting down and letting out. Fastenings 
must be well organized and plenty of hooks 
and eyes or snap fasteners firmly sewn into 
place. Gaping plackets are never attractive 
and insecure fastenings give a general feeling 
of insecurity to the actor. 

Next is the main section dealing with the 
historical development of dress. Here Mr. 
Melvill begins with Biblical costume and 
covers not only Hebrew, Assyrian and 
Persian dress, but Egyptian, Greek and Roman 
as well. The descriptions are clear and the 
illustrations and diagrams for cutting and 
draping the garments most useful. A descrip- 
tion of the historic styles from the medieval 

riod to 1900 follows. The author sketches in 

riefly the social background of period clothes 
and refers to the famous actors and actresses 
and plays of the time. 

The third section contains some aspects of 
clothes not usually found in a general history 
of costume. These are the chapters on Eliza- 
bethan clowns, costumes for religious orders, 
‘romantic’ uniforms and costumes for panto- 
mime. Mr. Melvill has most valuable sugges- 
tions to make on the first three, and the chapter 
on pantomime will surely be welcomed by 
anyone producing or dressing this form of 
entertainment. 

This book is an excellent addition to the 
amateur theatre library but I should like to 
argue with Mr. Melvill when he says Do not 
give angels wings on the stage. Out of doors 
in a high wind certainly they are a nuisance 
to the actor and can look shaky and ridiculous. 
But there are wings and wings! One remembers, 
for example, those magnificent ones designed 
by Elizabeth Haffenden for the first production 

Dorothy L. Sayers’ The Zeal of Thy House. 
Four six-foot-tall archangels wearing six-foot 
golden wings was a very splendid sight. It is 
also a pity that the author leaps from 1600 to 
1700 in his historical outline. The Stuart, 
Commonwealth and Restoration periods form 
the link between Elizabethan and Georgian 
| styles and make sense of the latter. Theatrically, 
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they have much to offer and many Shake- 
spearian plays are successfully dressed in 
seventeenth century clothes. 
A delightful Foreword is contributed by 
Christopher Hassall. 
Noran LAMBOURNE 


Winged Words 


Words in Season by lvor Brown. Rupert Hart- 
Davis. 15s. 

Unlike its predecessors, Mr. Ivor Brown’s 
latest book on words follows a set pattern—the 

ttern of the seasons. Within this framework 

e ranges freely, to our advantage and pleasure. 
Mr. Brown uses words with precision and 
treats them with respect. No one knows better 
than he the value of the apt word. For instance, 
he wonders whether Shakespeare instinctively 
gave Capulet an orchard and not a garden 
because in the line “The orchard walls are 
high and hard to climb’ the note is ‘a shade 
more menacing, and also more musical, than 
if there had only been garden walls.’ 

Words connected with theatre and enter- 
tainment are naturally included. We find, 
under Pantomime, Harlequin, Columbine, 
Pantaloon, Zany; under Seaside, Pavilion, 


Concert Party and Pierrot. Carnival, with its 
‘grotesque masquings and disguisings, imper- 
sonations and mummery of all kinds’, is nicely 
described as ‘a flight from the burden of being 
oneself.’ 

References to Shakespeare are everywhere, 
throwing ogre ware light on the dramatist 

ike 


and his age. I d the discussion on the cost 
of candles in Tudor times and the suggestion 
that Hamlet might be a winter play with the 
ghost a ‘Christmas walker’. Mulberry brings 
us to New Place and Hall’s Croft at Stratford; 
Primrose provides exquisite lines from A 
Winter’s Tale; Poppy speaks of the ‘magical 
somnolence’ of some of Cleopatra’s speeches. 

But in a book which takes us along so many 
pleasant by-ways it would be a mistake to 
confine oneself to words about the theatre. A 
lucky dip could bring forth a haunting descrip- 
tion of ‘a foggy urban afternoon at the droop 
of the year’, or the suggestion that ‘bleakness 
and beauty in a poignant combination’ are 
contained in the word Winter. Anyone curious 
about words and their origins will be fascinated 
by this agreeable book. 

D.B.H. 


Long Plays 

The Highest House on the Mountain dy 
John B. Keane. Progress House. 4s. 6d. (6 m., 2 f. 
| set.) Unlike O’Casey, who is intent on 
decrying preoccupation with sin, Irish 
dramatist John B. Keane (author also of Sive) 
draws his inspiration from it. Here a 
dipsomaniac son brings his ex-prostitute wife 
to the family farmhouse, where they hope 
they can start anew. They meet with cold 
comfort. The father’s sense of right and 





4 Books of the Theatre— 


HISTORIC COSTUME 
for the AMATEUR 


THEATRE 
By HARALD MELVILL 


An ideal book of ways and means to enable the 
producer with a small budget to stage costume 
plays. Mr. Melvill is the author of The Magic of 
Make-up, Complete Guide to Amateur Dramatics, 
etc. Foreword by CHRISTOPHER HASSALL. 
L17 drawings by the author. 


JOHN NEVILLE 


By J. C. TREWIN 


The latest in the richly illustrated series 
of Theatre World onan Aner 
52 photographs Out lith. 2is. 


The Theatre of 
JEAN-LOUIS 
BARRAULT 


By JEAN-LOUIS BARRAULT 


‘Cool and exquisite.’ JOHN WHITING, Observer. 
‘Brilliant.’ ERIC GILLETT, Yorkshire Post. ‘Fascina- 
ting.’ Times Lit. Supp. ‘Perceptive, intelligent.’ 
ERIC KEOWN, Punch. 25s. 


THEATRE WORLD 
ANNUAL 12 
Edited by FRANCES STEPHENS 


This year’s Annual covers an important and 
varied London theatrical year—including such 
events as the inauguration of the Stratford-on- 
Avon Company’s new London centre, Robert 
Boit’s two plays, Zeffirelli’s Romeo, Oliver! , Beyond 
the Fringe, etc. Some 60 plays illustrated. A 
magnificent Christmas gift. 27s. 6d. 


25s. 


BARRIE & ROCKLIFF 


2 Clement's inn, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
EE GREE PRR EBE SBE Res 











ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD 


New releases include :— 

POINT and THE TEA COSY. Two brilliant one-hour plays 
by Alfred Shaughnessy. An excellent double bill providing a varied and first-class 
evening's entertainment. Composite set. 6/-. 

PICNIC. The Pulitzer Prize winner by William ey bg available for amateur 
production but NOT in the London Area. 4 m., unit setting. 

FALLING STAR. Comedy by John Winchester. 4 f., ris 1 set. Books 6/-. 

THE BRIDES OF MARCH. Farcical comedy by John Chapman. 8 f., 6 m., 1 set. 
“Hilarious entertainment.” Daily Express. Books 6/-. 

HORSES IN MIDSTREAM. Comedy by Andrew Rosenthal. 2 m., 4 f., 1 set. 
Laughter and tears. Books 6/--. 
INHERIT THE WIND. The stirring and magnificent drama by Jerome Lawrence 

and Robert E. Lee. Books 6/-. 
A Se St. A ee ee by Raymond Dyer. 4. m, 4 f., 1 set. 
Murder and laughs galore . rane” Dally Herale Books 6/-. 


SLEEPING PARTNERSHIP. nf RAS 3 f. 1 set. 
Kenneth Horne’s gay, unusual, comedy. 5/6 


BUS STOP. Comedy oy Wiitem ings. A warm- 
hearted love story. 5 m., 3 f.., 


ONE OF THE FAMILY. A sopigal domestic BLACK CHIFFON. Moving por charming 
comedy by Chae Cymerca. 3 Fi fa oe a a Se 2 ‘if 
set. 


A SENSE OF GUILT. The recent Television 
success. [rama SeGey Saat 3 m., 
Sf. 1 set. Books nas 


CIBLE. The powerful drama 
AT THE ._N. Arthur Miller. 10 m., 10 f., single unit set. 
latest 


GOODNESS, HOW SAD. Robert M 
ever popular gay success. 3 m., ohio a. 


ROT. famous comedy by John THE LOVE OF FOUR COLONELS. Peter 
OY f.. 1 swt. “Here's Ustinov’s outstanding success. 6 m., 6 f., 
Here's a hit. bn” Bally’ Bapeees. 316 3 sets. 6/- 

TWO DOZEN RED ROSES. —- 

comedy adapted .e the Italian by 
Horne. 2 f., 3 m., I set. 6/- 
QUEEN ELIZABETH SLEPT HERE. 
. Comedy. 7 m., 1 set. “A continuous 
— Daily Mail, Hull. scream.” —Obdserver. 6/- 

POSTAGE EXTRA 
*% COPIES OF ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL * 


Also available: 
DAUGHTER OF MY HOUSE. Domestic THE MAN IN THE RAINCOAT. A drama by 
drama Barry 2m., 5 f., 1 set. Peter Ustinov. 3 m., 2 f., 1 set. 
DEATH AND BROWN WINDSOR. THE INDIFFERENT SHEPHERD. A family 
thriller by Michael Pertwee. 7 f., 4 m., | set, ay and quality by Peter Ustinov. 
THIRD PERSON. An Ly play by Andrew 4 m., I set. 
eo “yy — deeply provocative or WIFE. Farce by Leslie Sands. 4 m., 5 f., 
y m. set. 


The above six plays not printed but loan single MS. copies 


LARGE SELECTION OF ONE-ACT PLAYS AVAILABLE 
Free List of One-Act Titles sent on request 
Full details and Synopses in CATALOGUE (1/- post free) 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD. 


ASCOT HOUSE, 52 DEAN STREET, LONDON, W.1. Gerrard 3822/3 
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wrong has been obscured by gluttony; an 
uncle suffers from melancholia because once, 
in a torment of loneliness, he attempted to 
assault a woman at a bus stop; another son is a 
scheming, covetous bully. Both the younger 
men perish as a result of the evil in their hearts, 
and finally the girl and the uncle, purged of 
their baser elements, leave the father to mourn 
alone and go together to the uncle’s house, the 
highest on the mountain. The conflict between 
good and evil provides a progression of strong 
situations. 
Job by John Ferguson. Epworth. 4s. 6d. (7 m., 3 f. 
Chorus. | set.) This present-day version of the 
Bible allegory closely follows the original story, 
but tells it in Christian terms, Job is a pro- 
rous business man. The first disaster is a 
Stoc k Exchange slump, the second an aero- 
plane crash in which his children are reported 
killed. The three comforters are representatives 
of contemporary religions, and one of them, a 
congregational minister, advises Job to consult 
a psychoanalyst. The play i is constructed on the 
lines of Greek tragedy and written in a free 
five-stress verse, which allows for individual 
characterization and humour. 
Murder at Midnight by Peter Hoar. French. 
6s. (4 m., 5 f. 1 set.) A neatly constructed 
thriller, based on an American novel by 
George Batson and convincingly adapted to an 
yb setting. The murder of an unpleasant 
ung secretary is duly followed by that of an 
easly expendable manservant, and there are 
numerous red herrings and last act volte-faces, 
which enable every character, including the 
police inspector, to come under suspicion. 
Murder Isn't Cricket by Philip Weathers. 
French. 5s. (8 m., 4 f. 1 set.) A house party 
given for players in an Anglo-Indian cricket 
match supplies the setting for this comedy- 
thriller, but the murder has nothing to do with 
the match. It is motivated by revenge for an 
incident that took place in India some years 
previously. A beautiful Indian girl and an 
embittered wife are amongst the suspects, and 
the hostess is a Jeanne de Casalis t of 
Frenchwoman, whose feather-brained com- 
ments enliven the action whenever it shows 
signs of becoming too stereotyped. 
The Singing Dolphin by Beverley Cross. 
French. 5s. (17 m., 1 f. 1 set.) This is a full 
blooded adventure play for children. A cutter 
is boarded by pirates off the Spanish Main 
on Christmas Eve, 1760. The fierceness of the 
pirate chief, Captain Ben Lasher, is lessened 
by his hypochondria and artistic temperament 
(he was once an actor at Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden). All the pirates have their 
endearing qualities, and the search for buried 
treasure along the Orinoco becomes a con- 
certed effort on the part of capturers and 
captured. Traditional songs are neatly intro- 
duced, and the atmosphere of the sea is 
excitingly present throughout. 


Hi.aAryY GARDNER 
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Short Plays 


Job’s Comforter by Gwyn Clark. French. 2s. 
(4 m. 2 ) ob Jenkins has won twelve Bardic 
Chairs an wile, tired of a paerenniged 9p 
sells — Job has just been persuaded that 
it is a good thing they are gone when friends 
bring them all back again. 
Out of Their Class by Joe Corrie. French. 2 
(4 m. 3 f.) The Winters’ son, promoted to the 
drawing office, is getting above his class and 
his father turns him out. Their daughter 
becomes eng to a foundry worker, but 
now that he won the pools his mother 
thinks the girl is beneath him. A play about 
the subtleties of class. 
Viva Juarez! by Michael Dines. French. 2s. 
(2 m. 2 f.) Set in Military H.Q., Mexico, 1864. 
In the presence of a new officer the Colonel 
uestions the wife and child of a rebel leader. 
e officer guesses that the Colonel is himself 
the rebel leader and this is his way of seeing 
his family. As the officer also supports the 
rebel cause they drink a toast ‘Viva Juarez’. 
Just a Princess by L. du Garde Peach. French. 
2s. (5 f.) Tired of the insincerities of Court life, 
a princess spreads a rumour that she is really a 
peasant girl substituted as a baby for the royal 
child. She now receives nothing but insults 
from her ladies and learns what their flattery 
was worth. 
Haversham Revisited 6y Victor Lucas. 
French. 2s. (1 m. 6 f.) Three women return to 
the village where they were stationed in the 
war to find that the past can never be re- 
captured. 
Gerry the Gent by Phili p Johnson. French. 2s. 
(5 f.) The servants in a Kensington house are 
sure that the man who is to visit their mistress 
is the notorious Gerry the Gent. Their attempt 
to capture him goes wildly wrong as the visitor 
turns out to be a relative. 


In Your Cup by James Reavy. Deane. Is. 9d 
(1 m. 5 f.) A woman wants to stay in the slums 
where some of her children are buried; her 
daughter-in-law wants to give her child a fair 
chance in a new district. The husband cannot 
hear to disagree with cither, but the elder 
woman is shocked into seeing reason. 

A Glass of Marsala by Arthur Hessayon. 
Deane. Is. 9d. (4m. 3 f.) An attractive play set 
in Italy. The Padrone will not allow his grand- 
daughter to marry the son of a goat-herd, but 
when a tramp who knows a good deal about 
his past turns up, the Padrone thinks it wise 
to consent. 

The Mysterious Way »5y Vera Alien. Deane. 
Is. 9d. (3 f.) A young woman who lives with 
her aunt and a servant is forbidden to see her 
lover. But the aunt dies at last and the niece is 
set free. Paris, 1900 

Venture All by Patricia Brooks. Deane. 1s. 9d. 
.6 £.) The secretary of a woman writer sends 
her own play to an agent under her employer’s 
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Publishers of plays and books 
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A NEW PLAY 


“THE JANUS CASE” 
An exciting Spy-thriller in 3 acts. 
BY HOWARD KING 
One set. 3 m., 6 w. (or can be played with 
2 m., 7 w.) 


Other 3 Act plays with single sets: 


“THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE’”’ 
Farce, 3 m., Bait pear 6 w.) and 2 non- 


speaking extras. 3 ‘Single Set. 
Y FRED MASSEY AND 
CLIVE GORDON 


“ONE OF THOSE DAYS” 
Comedy/Farce, 3 - ve 
Y KENT RICHARDS 
“STRICTLY BUSINESS’ 
y, 3 m., 5 w. (and 2 extras, m. or f.) 
BY ROSEMARY WEST 
“TEN GREEN BOTTLES” 
Farce, 2 m., 7 w. (or 3 m., 6 w.) 
Y ROSEMARY WEST 
“MURDER IN MIND” 
Rex Hartley's thriller hit. 4 m., 7 w. 
Also warranted successes by Wilfred Massey 
(35,000 perfs.) 
Fees: From £1:1:0 to £4:0:0, variable, according 
to seating capacity. 
genera Acting editions complete with production 
notes, 5/— (post 6d.) or on 14 days’ reading/ 
loan, LL 2 or 3 titles for 1/— stamps. 


WILFRED MASSEY 
38 Tilsworth Road, Beaconsfield, Bucks 











ONE-ACT FESTIVAL 
WINNERS 


by 
MARGARET WOOD 
ALL-WOMEN 
Women’s Ward. 8 f. Comedy. 
— Daughter. 5 f. Drama. Period Julius 


acsar. 
Atalanta. 6 f. Comedy. Ancient Greece (just 
published). 


CGMLDIES : 
The Copper Kettle. 3 m., 2 f. 
Withington Warrior. 3 f., 6 m. voice off. 
Dark Horses. 3 f., 4 m. 
Out-Patients. 2 m., 8 f. supers. 
A Dog's Life, 8 m., 4 f. (just published) 
DRAMAS: 
lastruments of Darkness. 3 f., 5 m. Mediaeval. 
The Road to Damascus. 8 m., | f. Winner of 
Amateur Stage Playwriting Competition. 
The Guilty Generation. 4 m., 4 f. (B.D.L. 
Semi-finalis:; winner Skegness Festival; 
winner mee City Competition 'S.A.D.A.T.A. 
Festival 1958). 
VERSE oth 
Home is the Sailor. 6 m., 4 f. supers. Ancient 
Greece. Comedy. 
Fools’ Errand. 4 m., 3 f. A Tale from Chaucer. 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. 
26 Southampton Street, London, W.C.2. 














name. The writer is spending a secret holiday 
with the agent when the play arrives, but she 
keeps silent for her own reasons. A well knit 
lay which ends in a suitable compromise. 
urder by Arrangement by Eric Roberts. 
Deane. Is. 9d. (5 f.) A guest stages a very 
plausible ‘murder’ on All Fools’ Day and 
succeeds in jogging the residents of a boarding 
house out of their rut. 
The Victims 6y Gwendolen Pearson. Deane. 
Is. 9d. (3 m, 3 f.) Emotions get out of hand in 
a camp for stateless ple. A play with 
insight into human problems. 
Two Bottles of Relish by Roy Plomley. French. 
Is. 6d. (6 m.) A ‘whodunit’ with excellent 
dialogue and a gruesome hint at the end, from 
a short story by Lord Dunsany. 
Tale from the Vienna Woods 6y Jack 
rg Tem French, 2s. (2 m. 3 £.) Two maids in 
a Vienna hotel, sad at seeing an English 
visitor so lonely, arrange for her to have an 
evening out with the liftman, disguised as a 
friend of her dead brother. 
They Made Her Wild by T. B. Morris. 2s. 
(7 f.) An ingenious play on the theme of The 
Taming of the Shrew, set in Padua, 1600. 
Little Pawn by Kathleen Stafford. French. 2s. 
(Im. 6 f.) Greenwich Palace, 1522. The ‘Little 
Pawn’ is Anne Boleyn whose engagement to 
the Duke of Northumberland’s son has beer 
broken off by Wolsey. 
In the Mood by D. A. Simpson. English Theatre 
Guild. 2s. (5 f.) A comedy of two dotty, ultra- 
refined spinsters and an all-too-natural cat. 
The Soldier and the Woman 6y Elaine 
Morgan. French. 2s. 6d. (3 m., 1 f.) Rachel, like 
many mothers in Bethlehem, is mourning her 
child. The officer in charge of the slaughter 
falls wounded into her hands. Rachel means to 
revenge her child, but bitterness eventually 
gives way to compassion. A strong play with a 
message for today. 
A Dog’s Life by Margaret Wood. French. 2s. 
(8 m., 4 f£., 1 dog.) A very funny play set in a 
Magistrate’s Court. A farmer’s sheep have been 
worried by a dog. Evidence is strong against 
Rover, but he is saved at the last minute. 
The Show Must Go On by Stella Wyn James. 
Kenyon House. 2s. The pantomime is due to 
start and six women improvise for the rest of 
the cast stranded several miles away. A 
hilarious comedy for beginners. No scenery is 
needed and scripts are held throughout. 
A Cloak for the Christ Child by Harold T. 
Cook. Epworth. Is. 6d. (4 f., 1 m.) Sarai, a 
devout woman, thinks that she has been chosen 
to bear the Messiah and cannot believe that 
the baby born in a manger can possibly be the 
Son of God. An unusual Nativity play in 
blank verse. 
Compass Point by Patrick B. Mace. Wyvern. 
Is. 6d. (8 i. and Chorus.) A ship is in distress 
and the lifeboat must put out. Many of the 
men of the village are away and women must 
take their place. An interesting play on the 
question of courage. 


Careful Rapture by Jack Popplewell. French. 2s. 
(1 m. 5 f.) Ted (43), who has a dread of 
mothers-in-law, gets engaged to Peggy (19). 
To prevent the marriage Peggy’s mother Joan 
also gets engaged to Ted. Enter Joan’s mother, 
with the manner of the ogress Ted imagines 
all mothers-in-law to be. He promptly makes 


off, and Joan is free as well. 


Collections 


Behind the Green Curtains. Three Plays by 
Sean O’Casey. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 


Three new plays by a great dramatist. A 
matter for rejoicing. In two of them O’Casey 
resumes his relentless castigation of the Irish 
Catholic church. Behind the Green Curtains 
(symbolic tiie) is in three acts and expresses 
contempt for the writers and others responsible 
for Irish culture. Intimidated by a system 
bearing all the evils of authoritarianism, they 
are shown as engaged in smothering truth 
and sincerity with sanctimonious parochialism. 
The play reveals the grimness of its purpose as 
it gathers momentum, yet in spite of its power, 
humour and fine flow of language, it never 
attains the level of tragedy. 

Figuro in the Night is a short play in two 
scenes about lonely men and women coerced 
into virginity by the all-pervading ecclesiastic 
dictation. It envisages the furor that would 
ensue in Dublin if a certain famous fountain 
were to be transported there from Brussels. 
The enjoyment with which the dramatist 
conducts his anti-puritan campaign com- 
municates itself to the reader, while the 
imaginative and impressionistic quality of the 
dialogue lifts the piece out of the realms of 
propaganda and reveals O’Casey the poet 
rather than O’Casey the man with a fixed idea. 
The third play is in complete contrast. The 
Moon Shines on Kylenamoe is a traditional one-act 
farce, but the contrariness of the Irish charac- 
ter has never been exploited more amusingly 
than on the remote station platform which 
provides the setting: It may well be the first of 
these plays to be performed. It can hardly fail 
to delight any audience anywhere. 


Three TV Plays by Alur Owen. Cape. 15s. 


Alun Owen’s television plays read as well 
as they act. His multi-dimensional character 
drawing, narrative ability and creation of 
atmosphere—-a rare achievement on the small 
screen—-have rendered him outstanding. It is 
good to be able to study the technique that is 
responsible for some at least of his accomplish- 
ment. In No Trams to Lime Street, Liverpool is 
portrayed through the eyes of four merchant 
seamen who touch in at their native city for 
the first time in four years. The mingling of 
Irish, Welsh and Liverpool dialects, together 
with subtly defined national traits, helps to 
give an authentic flavour, although the pri- 
mary concern is with individuals. 


In After the Funeral, which has a Welsh 





NEW oh di PLAYS 
All One Set. 5/- net. Postage 4d. 


OUT OF THIN AIR 
Comedy-Farce by Derek Benfield 


(4m., 4w.) 
GAYE AFFAIR 
Comedy by J. Barry Roach (5m., Sw.) 
UNCERTAIN GLORY 
Play by E. Verity and Vera Allen. 
(4m., 3w.) 
DANGER LINE 
Thriller by Stuart Ready. (3m., 4w.) 


MOMENT IN TIME 
Thriller by Janet Allen. (4m., 2w.) 


DEAD ERNEST 
Comedy-Thriller by N. W. Hooke. 
(Sm., Sw.) 
THE MAN IN THE MIRROR 
Play by Joan Brampton. (4m., 4w.) 


BEHIND THE 
Play by F. E. G. Lyons. (3m., 4w.) 


NEW ALL WOMEN ONE-ACTS 
1/9 net. Postage 2d. 


| EYE WITNESS 
Comedy Thriller by Leonard De 


Fra : (7w.) 
"PEARLS OF THE POOR 


Drama by A. Hessayon. 


GUESTS OF HONOUR 
Comedy by Joan Forman. (9w.) 


HOW COULD YOU FORGET 
Comedy by Oliva Ashdowne. (Sw). 


TO CATCH A MACKEREL 
| Drama by M. Witham. (6w.) 


MRS. DOOLEY’S TABLE 
Comedy by Sam Bate. (7w.) 


HENRY 
Thriller by Maxine A. Kay. (7w.) 
BATH OF VENUS 
Play by Ronald Parr. (9w.) 


' FIVE OF DIAMONDS 
Play by M. Witham. (7w.) 


Plays sent on approval 


FREE ON APPLICATION 


New Supplement to “Plays and their Plots’’ 
giving synopses, etc., of ti tee shots sien. 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS LTD., 


31 Museum St., London, W.C.1. 
Tel. MUSeum 3183 LANgham 7111 








Borough of 
WALTHAMSTOW 


MUSIC & DANCING 
FESTIVAL 1962 


Entries invited for: 

Stage & Classical Dancing 
English & international 
Folk Dancing 
Scottish Solo & Folk 
Dancing 
Elocution, Drama & Mime 
Solio, Ensemble & Choral 
Singing 
Instruments 


including Piano, Piano Accordion, 
trings, Wood Wind, Brass and Silver. 
Harmonica, Fretted Instruments, 
Recorders, etc.) 
petitors “ape in a Modern Hall 
gore a fully equipped — 








FESTIVAL SESSIONS: 
SATURDAY, MARCH 3rd to 
FRIDAY, MARCH 23rd, 1962 


SCOTTISH SOLO & 
FOLK DANCING 
SATURDAY, MARCH 24th, 1962 


ENGLISH & INTERNATIONAL 
FOLK DANCING 
SATURDAY & MONDAY, 
MARCH 3ist & APRIL 2nd, 1962 





Silver a Bronze ‘Medal Awards 
in all Classes and Sections 
Valuable oe te be won 

Write now for tide: dina’ to: 
The Festival Secretary, 
Town Hall, 
Walthamstow, E.17 
Syllabus also obtainable at: 
Saville Pianos Ltd., 
240 Hoe Street, E.17 
and 20 Cranbrook Road, Ilford 
Telephone enquiries: LARkswood 2334, 
Ext. 12 or 222 











setting, the plot and theme are beautifully | 
integrated. It centres round a family reunion | 
after the death of the mother, and seeks to | 


show that there are stronger links than either | 

blood or nationality. The restraint with which FO J RTH 
the dramatist handles a strong situation—the 

revelation that one of the dead woman’s sons 
is illegitimate—-is an object lesson to anyone 
writing for this, or any other, medium. Lena, Oh 

My Lena is a wry little comedy about a young N ATIO N A | 
student who tries to fit himself into a society to 
which he does not naturally belong. The 


development of its triangular plot is logical but 

unexpected. Hitary GARDNER D RA M A 
New Plays Quarterly No. 55. Evans. £ ! p.a. 
One-Act Plays: Jhe Accusers by Joan For- 
man. (9 f.) Guests at a seaside boarding house 

are discussing a recent murder when one of N be 
them is taken ill. The rest immediately 
suspect her of the crime. The woman is a 
tragic figure; her husband has been shot in a 
revolution. Oracle Oak by Mark Langham. COM PETITION 
(7 f.) The Oracle Oak is really the daughter 

of Zeus, betrayed and turned into a tree by 
Merlin. She gives some witty advice to two 
women, the gist of which is ‘value your man or 
you'll love him in vain’. End of Term by William 
Barrow. (4 m.) A housemaster is told he has REYNOLDS NEWS is 
not long to live. After a bitter argument with 
the Head who has humiliated him for years 
and with (as he thinks) nothing to lose, he proud to announce 
shoots him. But there has been a mistake in the . 
diagnosis and the housemaster is told that he the 4th National 
‘has nothing to worry about’. A grim but 
effective play. The Wonderful Day by Patricia Drama-on-tape 
Gordon. (2 m., 4 f.) Everyone pushes Ted 


around, until one day he gets a job regulating Competition with prizes 


traffic on a stretch of road under repair. He is 
in complete control, with disastrous results, . 

but still the day on which he asserted himself totalling £280 
has been the most wonderful of his life. 


Sympathetic study of an ineffectual man. Entries are invited 


New Plays Quarterly No. 54. Evans. {1 per 
annum. Contains: One-Act Plays: Under the from all bona fide 


One Robe by Michael Dines; The Eccentric by 
Dannie Abse; Night of the Fox by Joan Forman; amateur drama groups, 
Blind Chance by John James. Plays available 


separately. youth clubs and schools 


SUCCESSFUL FESTIVAL ONE-ACTS 
by Kathleen Bower 
THREE ALL WINNER COSTUME PLAYS ENTRY FORM & DETAILS 


“The Net is Cast”, 1 m., 4 f. from 
“Rosemary for a Queen”, 6 f. 
*“*Queen’s Winnowing”’, (in verse) 7 f. Tape Drama 


‘‘Inter Com’’, modern comedy, 1 m., 4 f. Second 

place Glos. County Festival. te REYNOLDS NEWS 
ee ook l ine and Sinker’’, ‘ dun it”’. 

Comedy winner, 3 m., 3 f. Grays Inn Rd., London, W.C.1 
**Touch but the Hem’”’, morality play, suitable for 

Church and Youth Groups, 4 m., 4 f. 


Particulars and copies from: CLOSI NG DATE JAN UARY 31 
THE INTERNATIONAL ONE-ACT PLAY THEATRE 
254 Alexandra Park Road, London, N.22 
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SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS 


(Rate 6d. word. Minimum 20 words) 


e t-~ TWENTIETH CENTURY’ 
Number. Those unable to ao 

Conference can order whe: 
9 Fitzroy Square, W.1. 
a a ec ae 





— = we Hastings 
. Bookshop, 





LIONEL WESTLAKE PLA PLAY CO ees, Literary 


write for 


gr, aval Reyer nicl No bel 


ron e “ig 7d OF ENGLAND’ One-act play (6 w.) 
by G M. Jones, 2s. 9d., postage 3d. Strong choice 
for Festivals, ‘The Play | is a very welcome addition to the 
alil-women repertoire .. . the convincing and 
well contrasted .. . 

material. . , Capen 
conflict’ _—(Stanley Hi 
Jones, 28 Park — Bromley, Ken 





and unusual! in deve 





Stace CURTAIN®> for hire. 22 Orford Road | 
althamstow. Coppermil] 1598. 





OSTUMES. Theatrical 
periods are available from Wi Wilmslow Guild Wardrobe 
moderate hire charges: Greek, Saxon 


Biblical, Roman, Elizabethan, "Teceeton Vicon. | 


Letting period two weeks; delivery by post or 


paid customer. Enquiries to 
Wardrobe Mis Mistress, ilmslow iid, | Bourne Street, | 


, 





Weusew, Chemie 
mee «4 ingen and well-equipped studio for ae. | 
evenings after 


7 p.m. 


amieahs ee Vanier tenet, Wen Wimenasn WA. | 


(Tel: WEStern 9719.) 





| ne RE ST CN RRR NA AE RM NN : 
— YOUR COPIES OF DRAMA hy oe 
device which pS nanos SF 


Easthind, 
Price 11/-, Fo 1/6 postage. Apply Drama. 








DRAMA FESTIVAL 
Monday — Friday 
26th to 30th March, 1962 
TOWN HALL, WIMBLEDON 
Ajudicator: ROBERT G. NEWTON 
Entry Form and particulars from 
Wimbledon Community Assn. 


28 St. George’s Road, S.W.19 
Telephone: WIM. 0536 
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characters 
a_ feeling of authenticity in the | 
lopmeni 
ndt, _~"ampgaande »}G.O.M, | 


in the aoe | 


THE 


BRIGHTON SCHOOL 
MUSIC ..0 DRAMA 


PRINCIPALS : 


OLIVE VON DER HEYDE 
L. CHARTERIS COFFIN 





FULL AND PART TIME 
TRAINING FOR TEACHING 
OR STAGE 





PRIVATE LESSONS AND CLASSES 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 





Syllabus from The Secretary: 
90 MONTPELIER ROAD, 
BRIGHTON, 1 
PHONE: 23766 











29th Annual 


WELWYN DRAMA FESTIVAL 


WELWYN THEATRE 
18th June — 23rd June, 1962 


Closing date for entries 14th April, 1962 
Particulars from: 
Mrs. D. KoLKER, 9 Mandeville Rise, 
Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 
Tel.: Welwyn Garden 22320 





BRITISH CHILDREN’S THEATRE ASSOCIATION 


National Playwriting Competition 
for plays for performance to child audiences 


PRIZES OF £25, £15 AND £10 
CLOSING DATE 3ist MARCH, 1962 


Details and application form from Competition Secretary, R. James, 
Education Office, The Castle, Winchester, Hants. 











CORPORATION 


Entertainments Manager 


OF WILLESDEN 


H. W. F. HARRES F.1.M.E.M. 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL 


WILLESDEN 
DRAMA FESTIVAL 


STAGE ONE OF THE NATIONAL FESTIVAL OF COMMUNITY DRAMA 


26th FEB. — 10th MARCH, 1962. 


One Act Plays and Excerpts From Full-Length Plays 


Adjudicator: John Warrington 


Contributions towards expenses will be made to all competing societies. 


Syllabus from H. W. F. Harris, Entertainments Manager, Borough of Willesden, Town 
Hall, Dyne Road, Kilburn, N.W.6. Tel.: MAlda Vale 6050. 


CLOSING DATE FOR ENTRIES WEDNESDAY, 3ist JANUARY, 1962 











SCOTTISH COMMUNITY 
DRAMA ASSOCIATION 


Playwriting 
Competitions 


ONE-ACT 
Closing Date 3ist March, 1962 


FULL-LENGTH 
Closing Date 3ist May, 1962 





SUMMER DRAMA SCHOOLS 
July and August, 1962 





Entry Forms for Competitions and Drama 
Schools from 
LYNDESAY G. LANGWILL, C.A. 
General Secretary 
19 Melville Street, Edinburgh 








EVANS PLAYS 


New dramas now available 
MATILDA SHOUTED FIRE 
9m., 3f. 6s. Janet Green 
THIS YEAR, NEXT YEAR 
3m., 3f. 6s. Jack Ronder 

THE SEASHELL 
im., 6f. 6s. Jess Gregg 
TIME TO KILL 
5m., 4f. 6s. Diana Morgan 
Postage 5d. extra, cash with order 


Single reading copies on 10 days’ loan 
ls. each title, cash with order. 


MonTAGUE House, Russe_t SQUARE, 
Lonpon, W.C.1. 


ean 











BIRMINGHAM 


THEATRE SCHOOL 


THEATRE CENTRE, 
lalingpen Row, Siresinghem, 15 


Patrons: 
Lapy BENNETT 
Ceci.ty Byrne 
CASSON, M.C., 
Dame Sveti THORNDIKE, LL.D. 

Mas. Me_vynw DouGias (U.5.A.) 
AnTHOony Joun, W. A. Dosson, Le LirT.er 
PHYLLIS NEILSON-TERRY, F.R.A.M. 

Derex SALBERG Pau. SCHOFIELD 
MARGARET HALSTAN 








Sage students have been engaged in the West 
End, at the Alexandra, and Repertor 
Birmingham: by ioone Festival; 


Pa ea , Rapertary ory Theatres at Sheffield, 
Colchester, Wol mpten, © Manchester, Guild- 


vy York, Cheltenham, Wimbledon Crewe, 


Patricia Con I, raf V., Channel 8 Newscaster 
trained a nd placed by this School. 
Students are also “on call’ to many Midland 
Theatres. 


DAY AND EVENING COURSES 
Rehearsal Rooms, Small Theatre, Workshop, 
Properties, Costumes, Extensive Library. 

Principal: MARY RICHARDS 














WEST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL 
BRETTON HALL 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


A three-year course of initial training ~d men and 
¢ their utribntion 
the of - aaa il be 
held at Bretton Hall commencing in be. pgp 7 1962. 
Students will be prepared for work in secondary 
schools and will include in the course as incipal 
ish, Drama and Movement ucation. 
s0 be expected to take part in the general 
training im the Arts provided by the College. 


Enquiries should be sent to: 
The Principal, Bretton Hall, West Bretton, 
Wakefield 











_ THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


COLLEGE OF DRAMATIC ART 


(Recognised by the Scottish Education Department as a 
Central Institution) 


Patron : 





| Her Mayesty Queen Evizasetn Tue Queen Motuer 


Henry HAvercar Director : 
M.A, (Oxon,), B.Mus., Hon.D. Mus. Coum CHANDLER 
(Edin.), Hon. R.A.M., Hon. R.C.M. 


Full-Time Professional & Teachers’ Course 


The curriculum includes classes in: Acting, Production 
Voice Production, Diction, sation, Fencing and Choral 
Speaking, Mime, Improvisation, emogae Dancing, 
Singing, Broadcasting, Make-up, § Management, 
Scenic Design and Construction, en. making, etc. 

The University of Glasgow provides a special course for 


| students of the College which includes lectures on Poetics, 
| Dramatic Theory and the History of Drama and 


rical Representation. 
The Citizens’ Theatre gives valuable professional help. 


| Teacher students are given opportunities of teaching under 
_ supervision in their Third Year. 


On the satisfactory 
conclusion of this course, students may be presented for 


_ the following awards :— 


DIPLOMA in DRAMATIC ART 
DIPLOMA in SPEECH and DRAMA 
CERTIFICATE in DRAMATIC STUDIES 
(awards by the University) 
The session consists of three terms, each of 12 weeks 





om John B. Morrison, 


Fi 9g and particulars fr 
_ M.B.E., Secretary, St. George's Place, Glasgow, C.2 








THE FLORENCE MOORE 
THEATRE STUDIOS 


(Loca! Centre for the Guildhall School 
of Music and Drama, London) 
Under the distinguished patronage of 
SIR DONALD WOLFIT, C.B.E.; HEDLEY 
GOODALL; ABRAHAM SOFAER; MARGARET 
HALSTAN; JACK LYNN 


INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT IN 
ACTING AND IMPROVISATION 
including SOUND RADIO 


13 Ventnor Villas, Hove, 3 Sussex 
Telephone: Hove 33587 











The New Era Academy of Drama and Music 


12 CHENISTON GAR pig 
KENSINGTON, 


(London) Lid. 


Telephone: WEStern 0163. 


Patrons Past and pw Maw Codner, a.P.s.; Frank O. Salisbury, C.v.0., LL.D., R.1., R.P.S.; 


Augustus John, 0.m.; 


bil Thorndik 


. D.B.E., HON. LL.D.; 


FI ora Robson. D.B.E., 


C.B.E., HON. D. LITT.; Lies Siaces D. G. E. Hall, M.A., LITT. ; Ww. Macqueen Pope. 


SPEECH AND VOICE PRODUCTION 
TRAINING POR REPERTORY IN STAGE TECHNIQUE, EVENING Ci_ASSES 
PRIVATE LESSONS IN THEATRE TECHNIQUE, MIME, PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
BIBLE READING, ENGLISH FOR FOREIGH STUDENTS, PIANO AND SINGING, 


PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS IN SPEECH AND DRAMA 
(held in London and over 90 Provincial Centres) 











THE ROSE BRUFORD TRAINING COLLEGE 
OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


The College offers training for both teaching and the stage, with tuition by a staff of 
specialists. Professional producers take Production and Acting Classes; instruction is 
“he in back-stage wrung including electrics, and in Radio and Television techniques. 

tudents do teaching practice in State maintained and private schools. A production is 
presented annually at a London Theatre. Performances by the Children’s Theatre Company 
are gven for school children on en mornings in the Barn Theatre. 


Three-Year Diploma 


Course 
for 
Teaching or Stage 
(Diploma accepted by the Ministry of 
Education b ualified Teacher Stotus) 


* 


One-Year Course for 


Qualified Teachers 


(Serving Teachers eligible to attend 
on full salary) 


A few Scholarships are offered 
for men. 


Write for Prospectus to the Registrar 





NORTHERN SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC, MANCHESTER 


Founded 1920 Incorporated 1943 


Principal: 

MISS IDA CARROLL 
Curriculum includes full 
and part-time training in 
Speech and Drama 


for Stage Performance 
and for Teaching 


Students who complete successfully the 
full-time course of training are recognised 
as Qualified Teachers for salary purposes 


Syllabus from the Secretary: 


91 OXFORD ROAD, 
MANCHESTER, 1. 








The Birmingham School 


of Speech Training 
and Oramatic Art 





TRAINING for the STAGE 
and for 


TEACHING SPEECH AND 
DRAMA 





Additional activities: Adult Evening Courses, The 
Apex Theatre Club, Apex Children’s Theatre, 
Apex Choral Speaking Group, Travelling Theatre 
Group, Lecture-Recitals, and Demonstration 
Teams visiting Schools, Colleges, etc. 


Prospectus from the Secretary, 
45 CHURCH ROAD, EDGBASTON 
BIRMINGHAM, 15. 
Tel.: EDGbaston 3424 











SUBJECT INDEX TO 
ARTICLES—1961 





CURRENT PRODUCTIONS 

Plays in Performance by J. W. 
Lambert Each Issue 

Heroes and Un-Heroes by Charles 
Marowitz 

The Two Beckets by E. Martin 
Browne 

Pitlochry Festival, 1961 

Stratford-upon-Avon, 196] 

Return of the Native by Walter 
Lucas 


Spring 


Spring 
Autumn 
Autumn 


Winter 


DRAMATISTS 
Diirrenmatt’s Tragic Comedies by 
H. F. Garten 
Sir Barry Jackson by W. Bushill- 
Matthews 
Brecht and After by Henry Adler 
Byron’s Neglected Plays by John 
W. Klein 


Spring 


Summer 
Winter 


Winter 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The More it Changes by Ivor 
Brown 

Was Mercutic Christopher 
Marlowe? by John W. Kiecin 

Theatre in Wales, 1946-61 by 
Myra Owen 

Theatre and Subsidy by Ivor 
Brown 

Mac Davies is no Clochard by 
Adrian Brine 

One Theatre by Walter Lucas 

Going Out to a Show by Ivor 
Brown 

Sitting in Judgment by Ivor 
Brown 


Spring 
Spring 
Summer 
Summer 


Summer 
Autumn 


Autumn 


Winter 


THEATRE ABROAD 
A Trip to Sweden by Clifford 
Williams 
Theatre in Darkest 
Adrian Stanley 


Autumn 
Africa by 
Winter 


THEATRE DESIGN 
Proscenium, Forestage and O by 

W. Bridges-Adams 
Planning Adaptable Theatre by 

Norman Marshall 


Autumn 


Autumn 








WEBBER -DOUGLAS SCHOOL 
OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


Principal GEORGE M. ROSSITER, T.D. 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 
ADVISORY COUNCH. 


Barnett Come las Fairbanks 
Miss Gwen Firangcon-Davies K.B.E., D.F.C. 
Sir John ‘Gielgud 
Mrs. C. Peache 


Barry O’Brien, Esq. 
Sir Michael Redgrave, 








, Esq. Miss Dulcie Gray 
Laurence Harvey 





For Prospectus apply Secretary 


GLAREVILLE ST., LONDON, $.W.7 


(FREemantie 2958) 











NORTHERN SCHOOL 


SPEECH «° DRAMA 


Principal: MARGOT B. REEVES 


TRAINING COURSES 


FOR TEACHING OR THE 
STAGE 





Children’s Theatre Company 





Day and Evening Courses. Rvhearsal 
classes taken by Professional Producers. 


Prospectus from: 
The Secretary 
300 WINDSOR RD., OLDHAM, Lancs. 
MAIn 4929 

















GUILDHALL 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
AND DRAMA 























BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


TRAINING DEPARTMENT 
Principal: Frances Mackenzie, M.A.(Oxon.) 


COURSES 1962 
TWO ‘THEATRE IN ACTION’ 
WEEK-ENDS: 


with 
THE ROYAL SHAKESPEARE COMPANY 
Aldwych Theatre 
March—date to be announced 


and with 
THE MERMAID THEATRE 
May 2Sth—27?th 
TEN-WEEK FULL-TIME COURSE 
FOR PRODUCERS AND DRAMA 
INSTRUCTORS 
April 24th—June 29th 


RESIDENTIAL 
SUMMER COURSES 
King Alfred's College, WINCHESTER 
August 3rd to j3th 
Saint Paul’s College, CHELTENHAM 
August 3ist to September 9th 


PA seiner ta taht SCHOOL 
College, WINCHESTER, July 28ch te Aug. ath 
Enquiries: Training ee a 9 Fitzroy 

















SIR MAS ONG 
M.A.. D.Mus.(Oxon), Hon.R.A.M., F.R.C.M. 











CENTRAL SCHOOL 
of 
SPEECH AND DRAMA 
(The Central Schoo! of Speech Training 
& Dramatic Art, inc.) 
EMBASSY THEATRE, SVWVISS COTTAGE 
N.VWV.3. 


Recognised by the Ministry of Education 





President: 
THE VISCOUNT ESHER, G.B.E. 


Principal: 
GWYNNETH THURBURN, ©.B.E., Hon. F.C.S.T, 





(i) () Course of Training for Teachers 
Speech and Drama (Teachers’ Digioma 
accepted by the M of Education 
as conferring CQualified Teacher Scatus). 


(2) Course of Training in Speech Therapy. 


(3) Course of Training for the Stage: 
(a) Acting; 
(b) Stage Management. 


Prospectus from the Registrar 




















WHAT IS THE PRICE OF A 
FIRST-CLASS SPOTLIGHT? 


£4-15-0! 


For any but the largest stages, 
this new S$S.25 Fresnel Spot- 
tight and its companion the 
$S.26 Plano-convex spotlight 
fulfil nearly every function. 


Spare lenses can be pur- 
chased to convert from one 
type to the other, giving a 

degree of flexibility not $$.25 ~ 250/500 watt Fresnel 

previously available. Spotlight for class T. projector 

lamps. Reflector unit supplied 

as optional extra. Price 10/- 

For full details just write “SS.25” on a 
postcard with your address 


FURSE 


W. J. FURSE & CO., LIMITED 


Stage Lighting ard Engineering Specialists 
TRAFFIC STREET (Tel.; 88213-9) NOTTINGHAM 


LONDON, 72 ALIE STREET, ALOGATE, E.i 293 OLDFIELD ROAD, SALFORD. 5 
ALSO GLASGOW DISTRIBUTORS 


SESE: ae 
PUBLISHED 8Y THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE, § FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON, W.i and 
PRINTE— UY THOMAS KNIGHT & CO. LTD. THE CLOCK HOUSE PRESS 
HODDESDON, HERTS 
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